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Social Priorities 


gk WILLIAM BEVERIDGE’S remarkable plan for 
social security (which is presented in summary form 
on page 699) is actually a plan for the security of incomes 
up to a minimum level. No income of any individual or 
family is to be allowed to fall below the subsistence 
standards worked out on the basis of recent social surveys. 
(The actual figures given are notional, “to be filled in 
later.” They are based on 1938 needs adjusted for an 
assumed rise of 25 per cent in prices between 1938 and 
1945.) All the contingencies of life and livelihood, birth, 
marriage and death, age, unemployment, accident, illness 
and disease will be covered by a single and comprehensive 
system of contribution and benefit under state auspices. 
It is not an insurance plan. The practice of relating 
premiums to specific risks is abandoned, except in the 
case of industrial disability, where a special levy in 
hazardous industries will carry with it special duties upon 
the personnel of those industries, employers and em- 
ployed, to pool their knowledge and experience in 
measures for safety, rehabilitation and re-employment. 
It is a tax plan by which specific levies, supplemented 
from general taxation, will be earmarked for the specific 
purpose of securing a national minimum income for every 
man, woman and child in the community. 
_ “Income security (says Sir William Beveridge) is so 
inadequate a provision for human happiness that to put 
it forward by itself as a sole or principal measure of 
reconstruction hardly seems worth doing.” The assump- 


tions upon which the Report is based are more important 
than the recommendations. It is assumed that the re- 
adjustments of British economic policy and structure 
required by changed conditions will be made, so that 
productive employment is maintained ; that the average 
rate of unemployment in the industries already covered 
by insurance will be 10 per cent instead of the 15 per 
cent assumed by the Unemployment Statutory Committee 


in its post-war anticipations. It is assumed that 
there will be international co-operation in the 
fullest possible production and trade. Sir William 


Beveridge argues, rightly, that the abolition of want 
cannot be brought about merely by increasing production, 
by raising the stock of goods and services available for 
distribution. The plan, as he puts it, is “a method of 
redistributing income so as to put the first and most 
urgent needs first, so as to make the best possible use of 
whatever resources may be available.” But equally he 
would agree that the abolition of want cannot be brought 
about merely by reorganising distribution. It may be true 
that the redistribution called for by the Beveridge plan 
could have been carried out, as he contends, in pre-war 
Britain. But it can only be carried out in post-war Britain 
if the national income is at least maintained and if heavy 
unemployment can be prevented, which is a basic premise 
of the plan. The additional charge on the national ex- 
chequer in 1945 (the financial proposals involved are set 
out in tabular form on page 700) is less than one-seventieth 
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of what the national income may be expected to be in 
that year; and the total expenditure on the plan, from 
state grants and contributions from employers and 
citizens, in that year, which will be some 60 per cent. 
higher than the expected 1945 expenditure from these 
sources under present schemes, will be less than one-ninth 
of the national income. The cost is large. To incur it will 
be “an act-of faith in the building up of the national 
income”; and the decision will carry with it the duty 
of taking every thought and step to maintain and increase 
the output and interchange of goods and services. 


It is, of course, true that a redistribution of income of 
this kind will not be without influence itself upon the 
size of the national income and the rate of economic 
progress. On the one side, its effects will be wholly bene- 
ficial. The maintenance of minimum incomes means the 
maintenance of a minimum demand for goods and 
services. It is a method of subsidising consumption and 
its effect in preventing sharp falls in production and em- 
ployment can be considerable. It is part and parcel of 
the process of making mass demand effective, to which 
Mr T. Balogh referred in the letter to The Economist 
on Full Employment last week. On the other side, it 
raises problems which must be recognised. Sir William 
Beveridge has decided, contrary to the experience of 
almost every other country in these matters, that social 
security contributions should be made at a flat rate, 
irrespective of earnings. As he admits, this amounts to 
“either a poll tax or a tax on employment, justifiable up 
to certain limits, but not capable of indefinite expansion.” 
The tax system of this country has already regressive 
features ; that is, the poorest people pay more in taxation 
relative to their incomes than many who are better off. 
The contribution of 4s. 3d. a week will be no small 
commitment for many contributors—though it is con- 
vincingly argued in the Report that this sum is some- 
thing like one-third less than the average worker already 
pays in various contributions to secure benefits a half or 
a third less extensive than those covered by the new com- 
prehensive plan. The addition of £125 millions to what 
insured persons would contribute under present schemes 
in 1945 is partly explained by the increase in the number 
of contributors and by the rise in benefits ; but it is no 
light load. Similarly, the increase of £54 millions in 
the contributions of employers is small in relation to the 
total costs of industrial production. But it adds a not 
entirely insignificant item to those costs at precisely the 
moment when the problem of exports and foreign 
exchange will be most acute ; and, while it will be pos- 
sible for sheltered or monopolistic industries to pass on 
the extra charge to consumers, in the case of the 
unsheltered and export trades upon which so much will 
depend in the critical post-war years, it will be the pro- 
ducer who bears the burden. 


The cost can and should be borne. But it is fallacious 
to argue that the cost, in financial terms, is matterless. In 
a sense, finance is no more than an instrument. The 
ability of a nation to provide security for all its citizens 
depends, not on money, but on the available stock of 
goods and services. Plans like this, in terms of money, 
represent claims which are to be made upon that 
stock ; and two principles are self-evident. First, the 
financial claims must not outrun the ability of physical 
resources to meet them ; if the total of all claims exceeds 
the stock of goods available at current prices, there is 
inflation or, under tight control, severe shortages and 
bottlenecks. Secondly, it isa condition precedent that 
the stocks of goods and services itself should 
be brought to the highest possible size by pro- 
grammes, national and international, to maintain and 
increase output and trade. It is impossible to say whether 
or not the standing claims which will be established by 
the Beveridge plan represent an overstrain upon post- 
war resources until it is known what accompanying 
financial claims are to be registered by the array of other 
reconstruction plans, for education, rebuilding, housing, 
redevelopment and the rest. The plan would be surely 
wrecked by inflation : and the provisional assumption that 
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prices in 1945 will be no more than 25 per cent above the 
1938 level is crucial. Indeed, by creating a greater class of 
“rentiers ” than ever before, it will give the whole com. 
munity a vested interest in the stabuity of the currency, 
Sir William Beveridge specifically admits the certain 
need of heavy expenditure from the national exchequer 
on both of these purposes after the war ; and it is here 
that the act of faith comes in. There is no doubt what- 
soever that, if the national income is built up by the pro 
grammes which are perfectly practicable, and if the 
immense problems of world trade and British exports 
can be solved by a combination of national wisdom, inter. 
national co-operation and individual enterprise and initia 
tive, the minimum requirements of the Beveridge plan, 
which cannot very well be reduced, can be met. For 
Britain, the problem is peculiarly plain: to secure stable 
consumption by the masses at a minimum level means the 
guaranteeing of a steady and regular flow of goods and 
services from home production and from overseas, 
Full employment and the freest possible trade are 
imperative. 

The question will undoubtedly be asked whether the 
plan for social security, which depends upon the greatest 
possible degree of adaptability by the community and 
by individuals to the changed economic circumstances 
of the post-war period, will not in itself lessen the adapt- 
ability needed. Will the guarantee of £2 a weck for man 
and wife, 24s. for single persons and 8s. per child lessen 
the incentive to work and advancement? Sir William 
Beveridge has been acutely conscious of this danger. It 
is a prime merit of his plan that, wherever possible, a 
premium is placed upon work. Though it is right that 
benefits should be indefinite in duration, lasting so long 
as earnings are lost or interrupted—it is an admitted 
injustice of social insurance as it stands that benefits are 


too short-lived as well as too low—the alternative of . 


indefinite idleness would be disastrous. Benefit for 
unemployment, after a period, will become conditiorial 
upon willingness to train and seek other work. Old people 
who remain employed after the retiring age will receive 
higher pensions. Whether Sir William Beveridge has done 
enough to prevent the growth of a class of drones will be 
a matter for argument. A man, wife and two children 
will receive §6s. a week as the minimum when earnings 
are interrupted for any cause. The difference between 
this figure and, say, a national minimum wage of £3 is 
not great. There is every case for making the sanctions 
proposed as positive as possible ; the incentive, as Sir 
William himself says, must be “to seek work and reject 
idleness. Freedom from want cannot be forced on a 
democracy or given to a democracy. It must be won by 
them.” It must be worked for. 

These are the conditions of success. In itself, the 
Beveridge plan is one of the most remarkable state docu- 
ments ever drafted. It is not revolutionary. It is based 
upon existing schemes and existing methods. It fuses 
these and produces a mew amalgam—the National 
Minimum. Poverty in the past has been due mainly to 
two causes, to the loss or interruption of earnings and to 
the size of families. The plan is to remove these causes 
by a double redistribution, first, by a comprehensive social 
insurance covering all persons and all risks at adequate 
rates of benefit ; and, secondly, by meeting family needs 
in every case, whether earnings have been interrupted 
or not. Its method is the unification of administration and 
the assimilation of benefits. Not every element in the 
problem has been equally susceptible to this logical 
scheme. Local and individual variations in rent make 
something less than sense of the uniform flat rate of 
benefit. The problems of industrial disability make both 
the uniformity of contributions and the unification of 
administration plainly impossible. Strict insistence on 
unification indeed, in other branches as well, may sacrifice, 
not only financial waste which must go, but also some of 
the local and expert knowledge and experience upon 
which the positive treatment side of social care 
depends. The provision of family allowances, which could 
well be instituted at once, 1s a foundation of the Beveridge 
plan. So. too, is the provision for age. The greatest of 
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risks which Britain faces is the ageing and decline of its 

ple. ‘ihe number of men over 65 and women over 
60 in 1901 was one in seventeen of the total population ; 
in 1913, it Was one in ten ; in 1961, it wiil be one in six ; 
in 1971, it will be one in five ; and, if present trends 
continue, the population from then onwards will grow 
rapidly smaller and older. Not the least merit of the 
Beveridge Report is its attempt, by marriage grants, 
maternity benefit, retirement pensions and the incentive 
for old peop.e to work, to stem this disastrous develop- 
ment. Its recognition of the status of married women 
and of the central importance of the family are land-marks 
in social policy. The last words on the Beveridge Report 
will not be said for a very long time. But this much can 
be said at once: given a society in which social security 
at subsistence level is physically possible, this is the way to 
secure it. 

Again, it must be emphasised that it is the assumptions 
which are most important. Provision for family needs is 
taken for granted. The avoidance of mass unemployment 
is taken for granted. World co-operation in world econo- 
mic policies is taken for granted. More specifically, the 
establishment of “‘a comprehensive medical service which 
will ensure that for every citizen there is available what- 
ever medical treatment he requires in whatever form he 
requires it,” an undertaking as vast and complicated as it 
is essential, is taken for granted. The success of the 
Beveridge plan will rest upon the extent to which security 
can be delivered in real terms, not only in terms of 
national income or in the stock of goods and services 
available for distribution, but also in terms of the way in 
which illness, accident and disease can be prevented or 
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cured. If the separation of cash payment from physical 
remedies, which is implied in the plan, involves a 
diversion of attention from treatment to income 
maintenance, the plan will fail disastrously. 

Dickens once spoke with irony of the reformers who 
planned and rationalised away poverty and crime, 
and left in their misery Jo and Bill Sikes. He might 
have cocked a doubting eye at this urbane and sophisti- 
cated plan. He wouid have looked in vain for the 
fire and passion that inspired the inspectors’ reports 
which produced the first Factory Acts. He would 
have asked for more in the indictment of the present 
‘ystem to show how men, women and children suffer 
from the lack, not simply of money, but of skilled 
attention to their human and bodily needs. Sir 
William Beveridge asks for the supersession of approved 
societies and industrial assurance, on the ground of 
logic and symmetry, in order to obtain adequate and in- 
expensive benefits for all citizens. Dickens would have 
asked for more passion, more fervour and more human 
evidence to show that these administrative changes are 
as necessary as they are logical. He would have asked, 
in short, for the makings of a crusade. Perhaps, in his 
sweet reasonableness, Sir William Beveridge does not 
wear the mien of a crusader. Peter the Hermit’s script 
is written into this historic Report; and the true test 
of the Beveridge plan is whether or not it will 
inspire, regardless of vested interests, a nation-wide 
determination to set right what is so plainly wrong and 
a series of prompt decisions by the Government to ensure 
that, whatever else this war may bring, social security and 
economic progress shall march together. 


Springboards in Russia 


TALIN recently outlined what he believed to have 

been the original German plan for this year’s cam- 
paign. Baku, he suggested, was only a minor objective ; 
and the capture of Moscow was the principal goal. 
Stalingrad was expected to fall on July 25th and 
Kuibyshev on August 15th, a schedule based on the 
anticipation that the summer of 1942 would see another 
blitzkrieg, which would bring decisive victory within the 
German grasp. It may be, of course, that the aim was 
more limited in character. Only the archives of the 
German High Command will show the truth. Many 
believe that the plan was, in fact, not to destroy, but to 
wear down, to impose a war of attrition upon the Soviets, 
to starve their mechanised army and agriculture of oil, 
fuel and iron, and to deprive the Russians of the fertile 
regions of the Don and the Volga. Crippled, Russia would 
then have been thrown back entirely on defence, and 


Germany would have been able to employ a great part 
of its massive forces in other theatres. 

Whatever the plan, it has foundered. Whether it was 
to be another blitzkrieg or, more modestly and realisti- 
cally, mere attrition, it has signally failed. The new 
Russian offensives on the southern and central fronts 
have made “the world wonder at the giant strength 
which Russia has been able to conserve and to apply.” 
As a revelation of Russia’s hidden strength, they have, 
in some ways, already outshone even the great counter- 
stroke which started from Moscow exactly a year ago. 
In December, 1941, General Winter could still claim 
credit for much of the success then achieved ; in the pre- 
sent offensive the credit belongs exclusively to Russian 
generalship. This time, the blows were planned and set 
in motion by Marshal Timoshenko and General Zhukov 
long before the real Russian winter set in. Last year, 
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General Zhukov’s armies had the supply base and com- 
munications of Moscow close behind their lines. In the 
present offensive in the south, Marshal Timoshenko’s 
main supply bases are 1,000-2,000 miles away in the 
Urals and in Western Siberia, and the nearest are 
hundreds of milés away on the middie and upper Volga. 
His main life-line is the Volga and when he sprang his 
counter-stroke, there was already ice on the river, and it 
was scarcely navigable. In the Stalingrad offensive, as 
in the North African campaign, the most astonishing 
feature has been its vast and precise organisation and 
the transport of supplies over great distances to the scene 
of fighting. And in both cases well guarded secrecy gave 
the commanders the boon which they prize above all— 
the advantage of complete surprise. 

The immediate aims of Marshal Timoshenko in the 
south and General Zhukov in the centre are clear. 
Having emerged from the wide and open Volga steppe 
—a place d’armes where nothing provides cover for the 
movement of men and _ equipment Marshal 
Timoshenko’s columns succeeded in enclosing twenty 
German divisions in the Stalingrad “ bag.” The enemy’s 
communications to the south and west have been cut ; 
and one of those great “battles of encirclement and 
annihilation,” so familiar from the Germans’ own earlier 
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communiqués, is now being fought against Hoth’s armies 
between the Don and the Volga. On the central front, 
General Zhukov’s purpose is to achieve a similar encircle- 
ment of the force which has held the formidable Rzhev 
“ hedgehog ” for so long. Frontal. assaults on Rzhev, made 
during the winter and summer, failed to remove the 
sharp wedge pointed towards Moscow. The present offen- 
sive promises more success ; the Russians have already 
cut the Rzhev-Vyasma railway to the south, as well as 
the Moscow-Riga line to the west at Velikie Luki and 
Novo Sokolniki. The trap may soon snap at Rzhev, and 
yet another “annihilation battle” may ensue near 
Napoleon’s old road to Moscow. If those immediate 
objectives can be achieved the ground may be prepared 
for wider and more far reaching aims. The annihilation of 
Hoth’s force in the south might press back the winter 
front to Rostov and the Donetz—and expose the German 
flank in the Caucasus. In the north, the cutting of the 
Leningrad-Vitebsk railway and a Russian advance from 
Velikie Luki westwards would put the supplies of the 
German armies on the Leningrad front in grave jeopardy. 
In both cases the gains of two tremendous and costly 
German campaigns are at stake. 
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Talk about the final Russian offensive is still premature, 
The obvious fact is that, in spite of the grievous losses 
sustained during the summer, Russia has conserved its 
strength until now. The 1942 campaign has been mainly 
confined to the southern front. The rest of the country— 
the front as well as the rear—has gained an unexpectedly 
jong respite, of which good use has been made. The 
evacuated industries have settled down and the second 
industrial evacuation—from the Donetz, from Stalingrad 
and the Northern Caucasus—has been carried out with 
better experience and more efficiency than the first, Jp 
spite of all their shortages of iron, coal, electricity and 


skilled labour, the Russian armament industries have been | 


turning out enormous quantities of weapons. In the 
course of this year the centre of gravity of Russia’s 
economic life has shifted to Asia ; and 1942 may rank ip 
Russia’s history as the year of the great industrial ascep. 
dancy of its Asiatic Republics. Asia is putting a new 
impress upon all sectors of Russian life. In the Army, 
soldiers of west Siberian and south Asiatic nationality 
have become most prominent. Tadjik and Uzbek detach. 
ments have been fighting in Stalingrad under the Siberian 
General Rodimtsev. “ Asia is rescuing Europe”; and the 
influx of fresh blood has added new strength to the 
country in its struggle and suffering. 

From its grim experiences the army has emerged 
renewed and rejuvenated. Last week, The Economist (on 
page 671) discussed the most recent reforms in army life 
and the outlook of the new cadre of commanders. The 
process has not yet come to an end. Early in November 
sixty officers were promoted to the rank of General by 
a single decree. This week, the Council of People’s Com- 
missars promoted 24 new Generals; altogether in 
November about a hundred such promotions took place, 
The reforms are radical. The new commanders have 
been steeled in the hardest school of defeat and suc- 
cess in the most gigantic modern battles. And, in the 
decisive phase of the war, the Russian army may well be 
led by men who may be equal, if not superior, in quali- 
ties of generalship, to Hitler’s old brilliant pleiade of 
commanders. In discipline, the Russian army matches the 
Wehrmacht ; and its morale, based on the defence of its 
homeland, and not on the conquest and pillage of foreign 
countries, is undoubtedly higher. 

Signs of weakening on the German side have become 
unmistakable ; and the symptoms are both material and 
moral. The invading armies in the east no longer deploy 
the abundance of mechanised and armoured equipment 
that they possessed a year ago. A comparison between 
the booty which the Russians captured in the winter 
offensive of 1941 and that which they claim now reveals 
a significant difference: the quantities of weapons seized 
in the recent fighting are many times bigger than last 
year ; but the numbers of captured tanks and motor 
vehicles is definitely smalier. Another vital feature of the 
present campaign is the relative inactivity of the Luftwaffe. 
The German dive bomber, which used to swoop down 
ceaselessly on the Russian infantry, has hardly been men- 
tioned ; it is mainly transport planes that have been 
active between the Don and the Volga. The suggestion 
that the stretching of the Wehrmacht to guard North 
Africa and southern Europe has already weakened the 
Luftwaffe’s weight in the east may not be groundless. The 
high numbers of prisoners taken, too, speaks of some 
slackening in morale—which is only natural after the 
terrible frustrations of the German troops in the battle 
of Stalingrad ; and the timing of the present offensive, 
which is bound to disturb and even disrupt the Germans’ 
arrangements for advanced winter quarters, is likely to 
speed the process. 

These are the factors which make for success and 
justify optimism. But there are difficulties and limitations 
which are no less important. Reports from the Rzhev 
sector speak of “ powerful fortified zones,” built up by 
the enemy in great depth during more than a year of 
occupation, defences which must slow the speed of the 
advance. With the shattering experience of last winter 
always in mind,the Wehrmacht is now better adapted to the 
hardships of the Russian climate. The weaknesses on the 
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Russian side are well known. Continued large-scale attack 
demands a constant and broadening flow of supplies. The 
question is whether the long and scanty lines of com- 
munication connecting the eastern arsenals with the front 
line in the west are capable of coping with the task ade- 
quately. Vast distances and transport difficulties impose 
upon the Soviet Command the relatively slow method of 
a gradual accumulation of weapons and equipment behind 
the fighting line. The mounting of even a medium-scale 
offensive requires much labour—and time. So far the 
Russians have performed this immense task with skill 
and efficiency. But the limitations of geography remain. 
Nor is it certain in what way or to what extent the 
shortages of materials, fuel and labour will affect the 
current production of weapons. And the strain imposed 
on the home-front by lack of fuel and agricultural losses 
is very considerable. 

Probably the time for the last all-out Russian offensive 
has not yet arrived. The significance of the present 
offensive consists, first, in the fundamental change which 
has been revealed in the balance of forces on the Russian 
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front. The tremendous disproportion in the striking power 
of the two sides, in the German favour, which dominated 
the scene for nearly a year and a half, has gone. The ° 
advantage of the Wehrmacht in technique and generalship 
has waned. The odds have been evened out. This has 
sufficed to enable the Russians to carry out their recent 
victorious operations. But the meaning of the present 
fighting can probably be best described, like that of the 


North African fighting, as a struggle for springboards. 


In Russia, as in Africa, the United Nations have scored 
famous victories in preparation for the final battles. The 
main task still lies ahead. After alternating periods of 
defeat, retreat and successful defence, the Soviet armies 
have now shown their power in attack. Hitler’s dream to 
reduce the Red Army to static and impotent defence has 
been exploded. Russia’s capacity to strike will 
grow as Allied action in other theatres imposes an 
ever growing stretching and dispersal of forces upon the 
enemy. And when the hour of the great concerted Allied 
offensives strikes, the blows from the east will be as 
powerful and effective as those from the west or the south. 


The Industrial Pinch 


N article in The Economist last week discussed the 

present and prospective troubles of German agri- 
culture. The plan for European self-sufficiency in food 
has been wrecked by the military failures in Russia ; and, 
instead of living comfortably on the resources of the entire 
Continent, the German people are now increasingly com- 
pelled to rely on their own dwindling output. What is the 
position in industry? Broadly it can be said that the pic- 
ture is very similar. 

Three different names have been associated with the 
three successive stages of German war economy. The 
name of Goering stands for the programme of prepared- 
ness by the policy of industrial self-sufficiency in steel, 
oil, non-ferrous metals, rubber, and textile fibres. Todt 
was responsible for the industrial side of the campaigns 
in western Europe and for the subsequent policy of indus- 
trial collaboration with the conquered countries, which 
was designed to provide a margin of arms and munitions 
for the attack on Russia. After the failure of that attack, 
Speer, Todt’s successor, is left with the task of concentrat- 
ing Europe’s industrial resources and manpower as far as 
possible within the borders of Greater Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 

Again a policy of self-sufficiency has broken down ; 
and again the reason is the failure to extend the area of 
conquered lands and resources in battle. Before the attack 
on Russia, the industrial capacity at the disposal of the 
Wehrmacht still appeared to have vast reserves. Great 
efforts were in train to develop and dovetail the produc- 
tion of all Europe. German concerns extended their 
influence over Roumanian and Hungarian oil, French 
and Belgian coal and the steel and textile industries of 
all the western countries. The industrial areas of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia were linked to the industries of adja- 
cent German provinces. Synthetic textile fibres, light 
metal alloys, plastics and coal were offered to all the 
dependent, occupied and neutral countries in exchange 
for active collaboration and the transfer of workers to 
Germany. 

When the Germans reached the outskirts of Moscow 
last year, the merging of the entire European Grossraum 
into a single war economy seemed about to be realised. 
And the time had come, according to programmes and 
precedents, for the release of German troops to work in 
the winter arms drive. But Moscow did not fall and 
Russia fought on. The German soldiers did not go 
back in any great numbers to the factories. All the proved 


advantages of a dual purpose army, which had stood Ger- 
many in such good stead in the two previous winters, 
were lost, and the shortage of manpower grew to great 
proportions. For the first time in the war, military con- 
quests had brought not a gain but a grievous loss. 


Speer’s reorganisation of German war industry for the 
Battle of Russia was based on a false premise, that Ger- 
many’s military and industrial power, backed by the 
resources of dependent Europe, was capable of destroying 
the power of Russia, backed by Britain and the United 
States. The disproof has been definite. The expansion 
which fed on expansion has come to an end ; and Ger- 
many is forced back on dwindling resources, declining 
production, shrinking territories and waning collaboration. 


The main problem, which must grow steadily as the 
war goes on, is the shortage of manpower. Germany, Italy, 
Roumania, Hungary and Slovakia are fully mobilised. 
Their manpower is no longer adequate to maintain their 
output. In Germany, even the reserve of women for indus- 
trial work is practically exhausted. The only way of 
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overcoming the shortage in Germany is to transfer workers 
from other countries—and so to increase the shortage of 
labour there. From March to June this year, 900,000 
foreign civilian workers were imported ; and the total 
number of foreign workers and prisoners of war employed 
in German agriculture and industry already exceeds 6} 
millions. The majority work on the land. Still more 
workers are needed for the factories. But further immigra- 
tion will be tremendously difficult. There is a scarcity of 
housing accommodation. The timber is not available to 
build more huts. Politically, any further increase in the 
number of foreign workers in Germany must be highly 
dangerous ; already, about one in four is a foreigner. 
Industrially, the efficiency of the immigrants is low. The 
majority are Poles and Russians who are forced to live 
and work under appalling conditions ; and their efficiency 
is estimated by the Germans themselves to be 40 per 
cent below the German standard—which is itself well 
below the pre-war standard, because of extensive dilution 
by the employment of several millions of additional 
women, old-age pensioners and physically unfit persons. 
Backe, the Minister for Agriculture, has tacitly admitted 
the impossibility of importing more foreign workers by 
his request to peasants not to complain if, during the 
winter months, workers were taken from farms to work 
in factories. Again the keynote is not expansion, but 
shrinkage. 

There are other limits to Germany’s industrial output. 
The most serious difficulty, apart from manpower, is the 
inability to increase the output of coal, iron, and steel. 
For three successive years the German coal mines 
have done no. more than maintain their output. 
In France and Belgium, the output of coal is far below 
the pre-war level—even though Russian prisoners have 
been brought in to work in Belgian pits. Factories in 
occupied countries are idle for lack of coal and civilians 
are severely rationed. The increased output of peat and 
lignite in occupied countries is only a poor substitute. 
The rich resources of the Donetz Basin have so far 
yielded only a little coal for the German troops. And 
coal, it must be remembered, is the basis of Germany’s 
substitute industries. Synthetic oil, synthetic rubber, light 
alloy metals and artificial textile fibres, all these together 
need more coal than the mines that are now being worked 
can produce. This is the reason why, in the new plan 
to concentrate industry inside Germany, most of the 
attempts to build up substitute industries in the western 
countries have been abandoned. 

The iron and steel industry suffers because of the 
inability to increase coke supplies—though supplies of 
iron ore are plentiful. In the summer, Speer’s plan to 
collect iron scrap embraced the scrapping of semi- 
manufactured articles and the dismantling of machinery 
and entire plants. Manufacturers have been explicitly told 
that the supply of high quality steel will decrease, because, 
on account of transport difficulties, a large proportion of 
pig iron has now to be produced at the high-cost Goering 
Works in Salzgitter. The Goering Works were designed 
to secure self-sufficiency in iron and steel ; now they are 
the sign and symbol of the fatal flaw in autarkic policies, 
their high cost in manpower, materials, fuel and power. 
Nor has the occupation of the manganese ore mines of 
the Ukraine brought the needed aid to German steel- 
making. It is said that 165,000 tons of manganese ore 
have been transported to Germany. But, before the war. 
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the output of this ore in the Ukraine exceeded 1,000,000 
tons, and even in peacetime Germany imported, on the 
average, 500,000 tons a year. It is very doubtful whether 
the steel production available to Germany will be sufficient 
to build the added fortifications now required or to re- 
place the heavy losses of war material sustained in Africa 
and in Russia. 

The picture of steadily declining output and efficiency 
must not be exaggerated. Light metal alloys and plastics 
are being used with great effect to replace copper and 
tin. Wherever possible, steel has been replaced by light 
metals, as for example in the construction of locomotives, 
engine blocks, wheels for guns and carriages, frames for 
sheds and portable hospitals—though the consumption 
of fuel in the production of these light metals 
is extravagant. In manufacturing industry, the rationali- 
sation of technical processes has been carried to the limit. 
Each fresh improvement in technique has the immediate 
result of increasing output—until the need to employ 
steadily rising numbers of hastily trained workers brings 
about another decline in production. The concentration 
of industry has had the same effect in each case of increas- 
ing output for a short period, until the subsequent 
problem of diverting supplies and labour to new centres 
has wiped out the gain derived from greater efficiency 
in the larger plants and factories. 

The thousands of business reports still published in 
Germany point with unfailing regularity to the greatest 
single source of falling efficiency, that is, the suspension 
of the replacement of machinery and plant. Germany’s 
productive capacity has been used at high speed and 
round the clock for several years. It would be wrong to 
assume that neither new machinery nor new plant are 
being constructed. The demand for new weapons has 
made it imperative to continue new construction ; and the 
building of factories has been speeded’ up by prefabrica- 
tion on a large scale. Standards for new machinery have 
been simplified and reduced in number. Indeed, a con- 
siderable labour force is still tied up on new construction. 
But the wear and tear on existing machines and plant 
continues, and is not made good. 

Since 1936, remote places in central and eastern 
Germany have been dotted with new factories, which 
have been enlarged during the war. The first bombing 
attacks induced the German planners to concentrate the 
building of new factories even farther to the east, particu- 
larly in Poland. There was a large scale migration of 
workers. But the bombing attacks in the west are taking a 
mounting tol! ; and the actual transfer of old factories 
from danger areas has been very small. Any large scale 
transfer of factories is beyond the capacity of Germany’s 
railway system, which is strained to the limit, above all 
by the enormous distances involved in supplying ‘troops 
on distant fronts. 

As the industrial resources of Nazi Germany. cease 
to expand and begin to dwindle, its arteries harden more 
and more. The human factor in German industry 1s 
more and more ruled by the engineer and the technician. 
Personal initiative is given small scope. There is a rigid 
and almost impersonal control, governed only by produc- 
tion programmes and the time studies of the engineers. 
Wages, prices and profits have Jong ceased to affect initia- 
tive and efficiency. Incentives are gone. Bonuses paid to 
workers vanish in iron savings or in increased taxes and 
contributions. Restrictions on profits have turned the 
attention of employers to the advantages to be obtained 
from the concentration of industry in larger concerns, 
while the numerous class of independent artisans 1s 
swallowed up by the big firms or by the Wehrmacht. _ 

Like the world, according to some scientists, the Nazi 
economy is running down. Its loss of power will be 
infinitely swifter than the cosmic process. But the German 
industrial effort is still tremendous. It is dwindling and 
shrinking in its resources and in its results, Civilian pro- 
duction is already below the necessities of life. But there 
is a vast momentum to be slowed down ; and the economic 
and political bureaucracy have still sufficient reserves for 
a final drive during another strenuous winter. 
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NOTES OF 


**] Make No Prophecies ”’ 


Sir Willam Jowitt’s statement of reconstructuon policy 
in the Commons on Tuesday was not a statement of policy 
at all. It was an admirable account, in their logical sequence, 
of the problems which will come up to be soived, but not 
of their solutions or of the ways and means in train to seek 
them. The reiief and restoration of battered countries ; the 
transition at home by way of rationing, controls and 
priorities to a fuller, freer period of prosperity ; the specific 
issues Of international co-operation and agreement abroad 
and domestic demobilisation, rebuilding, land-use planning 
and education—all these the Paymaster-General set out 
summarily and succinctly. The mills of government, he 
suggested, are grinding exceeding small. But are they grind- 
ing at any perceptible pace or with any noticeable result? 
Are they grinding in active concert with the machines of 
other countries? These are the questions which so many 
people, in both Britain and the United States—people who 
very prudently wish to be wise not foolish virgins when 
the war ends—are asking. For his last broadcast Mr 
Churchill might have taken as his text the words of Jeremy 
Taylor: “ After the beginnings of thy recovery, be infinitely 
fearful of a relapse.” About the course of the war the Prime 
Minister is clearly right when he says “I make no 
prophecies.” But he is no doubt making every preparation 
for every possible military event; and preparations—and 
almost certainly prophecies, too, in this instance—are 
certainly not less needed for the peace. 

* 


It is absurd to accuse Mr Churchill of not being a 
“global thinker,” whatever that may mean. He is a very 
great war leader precisely because his vision has spanned 
the world through black days and bright. But, in terms of 
the future, he often seems shortsighted. It was almost 
an inspiration, therefore, beside these other utterances, to 
read Mr Eden’s speech to the Commons on Wednesday. 
He not only stated a chief aim of international co-operation 
after the war: to make it impossible for Germany or any 
other country to dominate its neighbours. He indicated the 
means: joint action by Britain, the United States, Russia 
and China, with a virtual monopoly of armed strength ; an 
end to isolation on the part of the western powers ; 
insistence that the post-war machinery shall be representa- 
tive of all the powers, great and small, that mean to keep 
the peace; and, above all, “unity and determination to 
arrive at agreed and positive decisions.” World security 
after the war is the necessary condition of every other kind 
of security—as both the Prime Minister and the Paymaster- 
General have already said. 


* * * 


Aggrandisement 


The “temporary and local” arrangement in North 
Africa should not be openly discussed, it is officially urged, 
for reasons of state and military expediency—not even in 
Parliament, where there is to be a secret session. But the 
growing marks of permanence which the Darlan regime is 
taking on, and its spreading scope, cannot go unnoticed. 
Darlan has assumed “ the rights and responsibilities of a 
Government.” He has established a High Commissariat 
and a French Imperial Council which will “represent 
France [not simply North or West Africa] in the world.” 
He himself is “the representative of French sovereignty,” 
which, he proclaims, resides in the “ imprisoned ” Pétain. 
Nothing could be clearer. No doubt Mr Cordell Hull means 
what he says when he declares that the French people will 
be free to choose their own post-war rulers—as indeed they 
must be. The point is, however, that the decision is being 
heavily weighted and biased beforehand, with the aid of 
the Allies. France may find that no choice has been left to it 
when the time comes; and it will surely do common 
justice to the French people, and to General de Gaulle— 
without prejudicing the Tunisian operations—for Britain 
and the United States to make it plain that, whatever useful 
functions he may or may not be performing, Darlan does 
not speak for France. Mr Eden’s prompt announcement on 
Thursday that the Government does not consider itself 
bound by Darlan’s latest pretensions—which he described 
as a “unilateral inspiration” from the Admiral himself-— 
was very timely and very right. 
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THE WEEK 


The Toulon Tragedy 


It took Hitler more than two years to break the 
armistice of 1940 ; it took him only two weeks to break the 
fresh promises he made about Toulon and the French Fleet. 
In his letter to Pétain he pointed to the “ plot” of French 
officers to take the Fleet out of the Germans’ reach—a plot 
which, if it did really exist, would only raise the glory of the 
French sailors higher. The fact remains that the German 
assault upon the harbour was carried out with clockwork pre- 
cision, according to a plan which must have been laid down 
some time before the alleged evidence of the conspiracy 
could possibly have become known to Hitler or von Rund- 
stedt. The last and tragic hours of the men who, with their 


- flags flying, went down with their ships, will remain for 


ever a final vindication of self-sacrifice and honour. What the 
sailors of Toulon thought in their last minutes can only be 
judged by the deeds of the few survivors. Some went to 
Barcelona to be interned there ; they did not join the Allied 
forces on the Mediterranean ; they obeyed in letter and in 
spirit Pétain’s standing orders to maintain neutrality. Others 
went to Algiers to join the Allies in the new battle for the 
liberation of France. The French Navy may have been 
divided in its hopes and allegiances ; but on the fatal Friday 
not a single unit broke the strike against collaboration with 
the enemy. Admiral Abrial’s apologies about his failure to 
get in touch with the Navy to revoke the order about 
scuttling may be dismissed. ‘The admiral, who has lost the 
Fleet, is still anxious to keep favour with the invader. For 
a brief span, the first impressions of the tragedy at Toulon 
forced even Laval’s propaganda department to an unusual 
objectivity and truthfulness in its account of the events. 
Later, the first version was replaced by new and clearly 
faked accounts. The first version must have left the deepest 
imprint on the French people. The suicide of the Navy 
has shown, if any fresh demonstrations were needed, the 
utter futility of the Vichy regime. The attempts which have 
been made here and there to whitewash Pétain’s policy, or 
to bring the deed at Toulon into the discussion on the 
affaire Darlan, are irrevelant and ignorant. The task of the 
men who were for more than two years in supreme com- 
mand of the French armed forces was to lead the Fleet in 
the struggle against the enemy. What they did instead was 
to maneeuvre it into an impasse from which the only 
honourable way out was suicide. Common decency demands 
that special pleas in favour of guilty men should not be 
permitted to disturb the mournful silence which broods 
over the grave of a great Fleet. 


> * * 


What Next? 


The political repercussions of Toulon have been 
summed up by Ilya Ehrenburg in the words: “ The scuttling 
of the French Fleet has scuttled Hitler’s New Europe.” 
France was until recently the only part of the New Europe 
where the policy of collaboration was based on anything 
stronger than the precarious support of proved quislings. 
There were still the remnants of an independent state, and 
not only its symbols. There was still some bargaining power 
at Vichy. It was in France that Hitler’s posing in the rdle 
of the new Charlemagne had still a touch of reality. All this 
has now gone. On the day of the assault on Toulon the 
“head of the French state ” was to all intents and purposes 
placed under von Rundstedt’s orders. The order for the 
demobilisation of the French Army was brought to Pétain’s 


. knowledge when his soldiers were already being evicted 


from their barracks. It came barely two weeks after Hitler 
had expressed his “ desire to see Frenchmen fighting beside 











Germans.” Gestapo reports from the spot must, in the 
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meantime, have proved to Hitler that his desire was utterly 
unrealisuc. In his last address to the disbanded soldiers, 
Pétain was either unable or unwilling to voice any protest. 
He spoke of “the hardest day endured by our country” ; 
he mourned the “French regiments torn asunder,” and 
promised that he would “never allow their glorious tradi- 
tions to perish.” To the French soldiers this must have 
sounded like very empty rhetoric. Evicted from their bar- 
racks, they had to register with the labour exchanges, a 
sure indication that they had been handed over to Sauckel’s 
press gangs. The compulsory transfer ot labour to Germany 
seems to have become more comprehensive and ruthless ; 
it has ceased to be the subject of negotiations and agree- 
ments, The release of prisoners in exchange for workers 
has been suspended, Laval has thus lost the most important 
trump-card he used to play in internal politics; and, in 
spite of the powers conferred upon him by the Marshal, and 
in spite of the will to continue collaboration, his position, 
too, has become more than precarious. Bargaining has always 


been his element ; and now he is left without any bargain- - 


ing power. The new masters of the position are obviousiy 
Déat and Doriot, the professional quislings, who have never 
sought and never will seek to bargain with the Germans. 
Laval can now continue in office only as their shadow, as the 
puppet of the puppets. This is the meaning of the new 
reconstruction of the government which has been forecast 
from Berlin. 


Feme Covert 


Possibly the most interesting single recommendation 
of the Beveridge Report is that dealing with the married 
woman. For the first time in the history of the social 
services her special economic status is recognised. Hitherto, 
she has been regarded as a dependant and, in some cases, 
as for instance when the husband is in receipt of sickness 
or disability benefit, completely ignored. Under the Bever- 
idge Pian, she is regarded as co-equal with her husband, as 
employed on work of national importance— 

the great majority of married women must be regarded as 
occupied on work which is vital though unpaid, without 
which their husbands could not do their paid work and 
without which the nation could not continue— 
and on marriage she would obtain a new status in relation 
to social insurance, marked by the acquisition of a house- 
wife’s policy which would supersede her previous insurance 
document. But even within this principle the position of 
a housewife may vary greatly from one home to another. 
Where she is solely a housewife, she would, under the 
Plan, obtain a marriage grant, be included in the benefit 
payable to her husband during his unempioyment or dis- 
ability and in his retirement pension, and would have pro- 
vision for widowhood or separation. Widows’ pensions 
would not be granted permanently to widows of working 
age, but a temporary benefit, higher than unemployment 
or disability benefit, would be granted, followed by train- 
ing benefit where necessary. Where a housewife is also 
gainfully occupied, she would not carry on her pre-marriage 
rights to unemployment and disability benefit. She would 
receive a marriage grant, and could then opt to undertake 
work as an exempt person, paying no contributions and 
receiving no rights, or could contribute and then be en- 
titled to unemployment and disability benefits at a reduced 
rate—having regard to the fact that her home is secured by 
her husband’s earnings or benefit. The housewife who is 
also a mother would receive a maternity grant; if she is 
gainfully employed, whether as an exempt person or as a 
contributor, she would be entitled to maternity benefit as 
well, for a period of thirteen weeks, at a rate higher than 
that for unemployment and disability benefit for men and 
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single women, The widowed mother of dependent children 
would receive a guardian’s benefit in addition to the chil- 
ren’s allowances. 

* * x 


Who Would Fardels Bear ? 


This is no time to carry out major changes in the 
machinery of government, although it is precisely the time 
to prepare them. But there is one immediate change which 
seems called for equally for administrative, political and 
personal reasons. Mr Morrison is Home Secretary and 
Minister of Home Security. Newly, he is a member of the 
War Cabinet. To perform these three functions simul- 
taneously with the efficiency of which Mr Morrison is 
undoubtedly capable is impossible. It is not wise that a 
member of the War Cabinet should have the duties of one 
busy department to carry out: it is doubly unwise for him 
to have the duties of two departments. Conceivably, Mr 
Morrison could support satisfactorily the double burden 
of Cabinet rank and the Home Office, just as Mr Eden 
combines his membership of the Cabinet with the direction 
of foreign affairs. But the moment has surely come to 
separate the Home Office from the Ministry of Home 
Security. The reasons for their connection are historical 
and accidental; and there is more than a good case now 
for ending it. To say this is to venture no criticism against 
Mr Morrison’s performance in these two posts. But, if he 
is to give to the deliberations of the Cabinet a due measure 
of his characteristic shrewdness and energy, he must be 
relieved of some of his other work. The fact that he has 
combined so successfully two such arduous offices is the 
best of auguries for his success in the Cabinet—a success 
which will surely be inhibited if he continues the attempt 
to sustain a three-fold burden. 


* * * 

Cautious Progress 

One change in the machinery of Government has been 
announced this week. Probably, the establishment of a 
separate Ministry of Town and Country Pianning is best 
described as a second thought ; it is welcome proof that, 
in matters of pianning, the Government is at least not moving 
backwards. The decision to set up a department of physical 
planning to supervise land use was, of course, taken in 
prncip.e many months ago ; and, as a stop-gap, the utle of 
the Ministry of Works and Building was changed to Works 
and Planning. It was, at any rate, a good thing that physical 
planning should be associated with the bricks and mortar 
process of building, both now and after the war, rather 
than be left to the vague, nebulous and ambiguous posi- 
tion in which the other aspects of planned reconstruction 
still remain, Obviously, however, physical planning was too 
important to be simply an attached branch of a Munistry 
whose original functions are of such high importance. The 
connection echoed too faithfully the old subordination of 
planning powers to other considerations ; nor was it certain 
that Lord Portal was best fitted to carry these two burdens 
ia balance one with the other. For these reasons, the 
setting-up of the new Ministry, which Parliament will be 
asked to approve shortly, is almost evidence of progress. 
Those people who have already attacked the change on the 
ground that what is really wanted is a non-departmental 
Cabinet Minister in charge of reconstruction are sunk in 
confusion. It is true that a superintending Minister of high 
rank is required to co-ordinate and inspire reconstruction 
plans. But this does not remove the necessity for setting up 
a separate central authority to supervise physical planning 
and to apply reconstruction plans in a positive way when 
they concern the use of land. The Cabinet Minister who 
will have charge of reconstruction is not an alternative to 
the new Munistry but a corollary. What is needed now 1s, 
first, to give the new Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning a head, a staff, powers and a policy to apply, which 
involves crucial decisions on the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt 
Reports ; and, secondly, to end the curious duality which 
exists between Sir William Jowitt, who has reconstruction 
as his province but no authority and is outside the Cabinet, 
and Sir John Anderson, who is in the Cabinet and presides 
over the committees which are most concerntd with the 
correlation of reconstruction projects, 


* * * 


A Remarkable Result ? 


Replying for the Government during the debate on 
the Address, Mr Ernest Brown, Minister of Health, said 
that if a list could be prepared of the social reforms that 
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have taken place since the war, the result would be “re- 
markable.” The Economist has taken him at his word, and 
has compiled the following list. First of ail come the amend- 
ments to the big group of social services which aim at pre- 
yenting desutution, The rates for unemployment assistance 
and supplementary pensions have been raised; a test of 
personal need has been substituted for the household means 
test in assessing payments to be made under these heads ; 
and the machinery for paying supplementary pensions has 
been transferred from the public assistance authorities to the 
reconstituted Assistance Board. The maximum for work- 
men’s compensation has been raised from 30s. to 35s. a 
week, and children’s allowances have been added. There 
have also been amendments to the social insurance schemes. 
In 1940 compulsory unemployment insurance, and at the 


beginning of 1942 National Health insurance, were extended 


to non-manual workers earning up to £420 a year instead 
of £250; and sickness and disablement benefit and unem- 
ployment benefit have been raised by 3s. and 2s. a week 
respectively ; the pensionable age for wives of men covered 
by the contributory pensions scheme has been lowered from 
65 to 60 provided that their husbands have reached the age 
of 65; and the pensionable age of all women insured in 
their own right has been lowered to 60. Thirdly, come the 
health reforms. By using the facilities of the Emergency 
Hospital Scheme, specialist treatment is now more easily 
available than before the war; a national iehabilitation 
and resettlement scheme for the disabled has made a small 
beginning ; and a national scheme for the care of the tuber- 
culous has been adopted. There are, fourthly, the labour 
measures: the establishment of a factory and welfare depart- 
ment in the Ministry of Labour ; and the beginnings of an 
industrial health service by the appointment of works 
doctors. Fifthly, come the reforms associated with food 
policy: the provision of free or cheap milk to all nursing 
and expectant mothers and to children under five ; the pro- 
vision of free or cheap fruit juices and cod-liver oil to small 
children ; the increase in the Exchequer grant for the milk 
in schools service and for the provision of school meals, and 
the efforts to increase these services; the extension of 
factory canteens. Finally, there are the reforms covering 
children. For the most part these are included in the “ food 
reforms ” already described, but there may perhaps be added 
priority in certain rationed foods, the establishment of war 
nurseries for the very young, and the registration of the 
older children. 


By its length it is certainly an impressive list, and it is 
not claimed that it is complete, But before the Government 
starts a self-congratulatory campaign, it is worth pointing 
out that many of the so-called reforms are really social 
necessities. Thus, the increases in unemployment assistance 
and supplementary pensions were made necessary by the 
wartime increase in the cost of living, and are niggardly 
enough. Some of the food reforms, too, have been dictated 
by the wartime shortage, though it is true that even so a 
national food policy, aimed at improving the nation’s diet, 
and particularly at abolishing malnutrition in children, has 
come into being, and may well survive the war. War 
nurseries fu‘fil a war want, and release labour for the war 
effort. Juvenile registration hardly even tinkers with the 
problem of the young adolescent. Some of the other reforms, 
such as factory canteens, are by no means nation-wide, and 
less than half of the elementary schoolchildren in England 
and Wales have a dinner at school. Moreover, on the other 
side must be put the social evils of the war: the break-up of 
families ; the breakdown of education, which has not yet 
fully recovered from the disastrous effects of closed schools 
in the early part of the war; the growth in juvenile 
delinquency ; the increase of certain diseases such as tuber- 
culosis and venereal disease ; and the suspension of pre-war 
social reforms, such as shorter working hours—especially for 
children—holidays with pay, the raising of the school-leaving 
age, and the new Criminal Justice Bill. There may be much 
on the credit side; but it is only by wide and far-reaching 
measures that the Government will be able to claim that 
the social balance sheet shows’ a “remarkable” strength. 


* - * 


Luton’s Hats 


The decision to transfer the greater part of Luton’s 
remaining hatmakers to Luton’s munition factories may 
involve the dispersal of an old-established local trade. 
Since the outbreak of the war, the industry’s labour force 
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has been reduced from about 15,000 to 4,000 workers, and, 
not unnaturaliy, the tear of its permanent joss has given rise 
to local resentment. But the demand for munition workers 
in Luton is said to be so pressing that most of the industry’s 
remaining labour is needed for the fuifilment of essen- 
tial munition contracts. Luton’s hats will have to be made 
elsewhere, where the need for munition workers is less 
insistent. —The Government’s decision is only part of a 
wider scheme for the concentration of the clothing 
industry, and is in line with its general policy of manning 
munition factories with local labour from less essential 
occupations in preference to bringing in large numbers of 
workers from other districts. The protest against the 
Government's decision to absorb Luton’s hat-makers in 
local munition factories arose partly from mistaken rumours 
that the industry was to be closed down completely and 
transferred elsewhere—is, in effect, a challenge to the 
methods devised by the Government to expand the output 
of war equipment. Fortunately, Mr Dalton, who received a 
deputation on Wednesday, appears to have stood firm :— 
Luton’s hat industry will have to undergo a further sub- 
stantial contraction . but after this is dome, a certain 
number of workers will still remain to keep alive Luton’s 
traditional trade until peace returns. 
If the Government had given way to pressure from Luton 
it would have found it hard to resist pressure from other 
local interests. The decis:on inevitably appears harsh to 
Luton’s hat-makers. And it is the plain duty of the Govern- 
ment to see that the conditions are established in which the 
hat-makers, and, indeed, the millions of munition workers, 
will be able to find work and earn a living after the war. 


* * + 


End of an Interregnum 


The election of Sefor Amezaga to the Presidency ot 
Uruguay and of the present Foreign Minister, Senor Guani, 
to the Vice-Presidency can be welcomed by the United 
Nations. The successful candidates are members of the 
Coincidencia section of the liberal Colorado Party. They 
were supported by the retiring President, Senor Baldomir. 
It is likely that they will continue to enjoy the support of 
the coalition of factions—cutting across traditional party 
lines—which in recent years supported President Baldomir, 
and of which the most important is the Radical Batllista 
group. The election results are undoubtedly a defeat tur 
the pro-Axis supporters of Dr Herrera of the Nationalist 
(Blanco) Party. President Baldomir’s coup d'état last 
February was mainly inspired by a determination to defeat 
the wrecking tactics in matters of foreign policy employed 
by the Herreristas, to whom the old constitution ensured 
permanent representation in the Cabinet and Senate. The 
results of the plebiscite, which was held on the day of the 
presidential elections, to determine the fate of the new and 
more liberal constitution promulgated last May, involve its 
adoption. A delicate period of interregnum has been 
successfully bridged, and the Uruguayan people will be in 
a position to express more freely than at any time sii:ce 
1939 their sympathies regarding the world war, which 
throughout the summer and autumn has attracted far more 
popular interest than the elections themselves, The foreign 
policy of Uruguay, despite political division at home and 
the existence of strong pro-Axis groups, has been con- 
sistently helpful to the Allies. Since Brazil’s entry into the 
war, Uruguay has been in effect pre-belligerent. The control 
of subversive and fifth column activities has been tightened 
up and, during the late summer, a substantially increased 
supply of war material from the United States has been 
received and installed. 
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Homes for Heroes 


In an address to the Northumberland and Durham 
Association of Building Socicties, on November 26th, 
Mr William McKinnell, chairman of the Building Societies’ 
Association, emphasised the social value of a widespread 
home-ownership movement. 

It is a good thing for the stability of the country that a 
large number of its citizens should own their own houses. 
The average man has a keen desire to own his cwn house, 
and there is no doubt that the disturbances and upsets of war 
emphasise those desires in the Service man’s mind, What he 
hankers after are a house and garden which he can feel are 
really his own. 

Coming from the chairman of the Building Societies’ Asso- 
ciation, this statement is understandable, and there is indeed 
a good deal to be said for the encouragement of house- 
ownership on general grounds. On the other hand, owner- 
ship has at least two disadvantages which must not be over- 
looked. In the first place, there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that it acts as an obstacle—often a decisive obstacle— 
to geographical mobility. A family owning its house is in 
general less anxious to move to another district or another 
part of the country even though there may be opportunities 
for finding employment, or better employment, elsewhere. 
And since a greater measure of mobility will be essential 
if British industry is to adapt itself more readily to changes 
than before the war, it might be dangerous to lay too much 
emphasis on the house-ownership argument. Secondly, there 
is the problem of the growing family. At the beginning of 
their married life many couples find the cost of purchasing 
a house somewhat onerous, and, in any case, the houses at 
present available to them usually contain more accommoda- 
tion than they require. This difficulty could be overcome by 
relating new building more closely to the size and distribu- 
tion of families ; that is to say, young married couples should 
be able to secure accommodation in proportion to their 
needs, and should be able to move into larger premises as 
the family grows or financial circumstances improve. This 
kind of mobility, too, will be difficult to secure if the 
principle of house-ownership is extended. In sum, sentiment 
must be combined with utility in post-war housing policy, 
and since, in present conditions, people who own their 
houses can often move only at financial sacrifice, the need 
for meeting the need for houses to let must not be forgotten. 


* * * 


Assets and Liabilities 


Two statements of Lord Kindersley in his address to 
the London Savings Committee last week seem to call for 
some amplification. Referring to exaggerated views about 
the loss of foreign investments, he said that, of £3,600 
millions held: by this country in 1938, he estimated that only 
£1,000 million had been lost or repaid. The former figure 
appears to be his own estimate of £3,692 millions for the 
end of 1938, which included {£400 millions of unquoted 
securities, and in which all securities were taken at their 
nominal value. There is at least a very fair probability that, 
if the £1,000 millions also refers to nominal values, the 
actual loss represents a higher proportion of realisable 
values than the five-eighteenths suggested, Further, it seems 
unlikely that the figure can include any allowance for loss 
of income, partly temporary, from the seizure of property 
in the Pacific, or perhaps for the holdings pledged as 
security for the RFC loan from America. Even if these are 
considered as minor matters, there remain the large debt 
to Canada, still growing rapidly, and the great prob- 
ability that, by the end of the war, India may also be a 
creditor vis-d-vis this country for a very large sum. It is 
not possible to say just what weight should be given to 
these factors. But to exclude them altogether seems to 
present the picture in far too glowing colours. The second 
point Lord: Kindersley referred to was the fear that the 
charge for the national debt will prove crippling after the 
war, in view of the material proportion of total war-time 
outlays which has to be financed by borrowing of one kind 
and another. Lord Kindersley pointed out that the interest 
charge is now only a trifle above what it was in 1920, This 
is true; and the real national income is much higher than 
it was two decades ago. The burden of the internal debt, 
which is commonly exaggerated, will depend on the course 
of prices and interest rates. But the end of borrowing 
is not yet in sight,-and after the war it may be considered 
desirable to fund a part of the large volume of short-term 
debt, and thus to increase its cost. There is also the ques- 
tion of sinking funds. If it is decided to suspend these, the 
total debt charge may be lower than in the decade following 
1920 ; if, however. it were thought desirable to provide for 
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the repayment of debt on the same scale as during that 
period the total charge would be very much higher, 
Admitted that this is only a problem of transfer, and that 
the disturbance caused would be sensibly reduced by the 
more even distribution of holdings, these are not matters 
which can be completely ignored in an objective assessment 
of the position. 
* * * 


Head of the Civil Service 


Lord Perth’s motion in the House of Lords last week 
was primarily concerned with the constitutional issues in- 
volved in the position of the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury as head of the Civil Service; but the two-day 
debate which followed inevitably ranged over a wider field 
and raised questions of the organisation and efficiency of 
the Civil Service, as well as of Treasury control. Most 
speakers expressed resentment at the criticisms which had 
been levelled at the Civil Service; in particular Lord 
Woolton, who wound up for the Government, defended it 
against attacks which he said were not only ill-informed and 
unhelpful, but contrary to the national interest. Few 
speakers, however, made any concrete suggestions for im- 
provements. While there was general support for the view 
that the Treasury was the appropriate body to exercise 
financial supervision and general control over the Civil 
Service, there was evidence of great concern at the present 
arrangement by which authority is vested ex officio 
in the person of the Treasury’s Permanent Secretary, and 
which is said to weaken Ministerial responsibility. Lord 
Hankey, whose views in other respects resembled those 
of the Select Committee, submitted that the head of the 
Civil Service should not be the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury, and that he should be independent of Treasury 
interests, though he should be in a position to utilise the 
Treasury’s accumulated knowledge of the public services. 
He suggested that the Head of the Civil Service might 
occupy a position similar to that held by the Secretary to the 
Cabinet, with direct access to the Prime Minister and the 
various Ministers and departments; this would leave the 
head of the Treasury free to devote his whole time to 
financial questions. Lord Hankey’s proposals did not meet 
with universal approval. Thus Lord Kennet, in a somewhat 
belated maiden speech, argued that an official in this posi- 
tion would be operating in vacuo. The same objection was 
advanced by Lord Woolton, who thought that the extent of 
Treasury control was in any case probably exaggerated. The 
debate was inconclusive, but it provided a good opportunity 
for a general airing of views. Although the replies of Lord 
Woolton and of the Lord Chancellor seemed to indicate 
that the Government are satisfied with the existing arrange- 
ment, the headship of the Civil Service is a subject which 
has aroused great public interest, and about which the 
Government will sooner or later have to make a decision. 


* * * 


Small Mercies 


The outcome of the Members’ deputation to Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Sir John Anderson on the subject of 
Service pay was announced last week. In spite of the very 
strong feeling expressed on all sides of the House of 
Commons when the matter was debated on September roth, 
the Government has since announced its refusal to grant 
any new general increase. The concessions announced by 
Sir John Anderson on November 26th are merely trifling 
amendments. In the first place, the pay of junior officers in 
the Navy, which, in spite of the increases made in Sep- 
tember when the period of promotion for corresponding 
ranks in the Army and RAF was shortened, is still below 
that of junior officers in the other two Services, is now to 
be brought in line with them. Secondly, officers’ initial 
uniform allowances are to be increased by £10. The third 
and fourth concessions are more important. In future, a 
child’s allowance is to be paid from three months before 
the expected birth of a child, instead of from the birth 
itself ; this, in effect, introduces the principle of maternity 


benefit into family allowances. Finally, under the War. 


Service Grants scheme, the minimum unit standard, below 
which the income per unit, after fixed charges such as rent 
have been paid, will not be allowe4 to fall, is to be raised 
from 16s. a week per unit to 18s. Since each child under 
school-leaving age counts as half a unit, the minimum main- 
tenance cost of a child is thus assumed to be 9s. a week. 
This compares with the 8s, a week proposed in the 
Beveridge Report for every child when the responsible 
parent is on benefit or pension, and for every child except 
the first when the parent is earning, On the other hand, the 
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father of a child maintained under the War Service Grants 
scheme is not unemployed, sick or elderly. He is fighting 
for his country ; and the objection to the principle of the 
grants scheme is that its very existence means that the con- 
scription of men into the forces has in some cases left their 
familities near destitution. The new concession is for them 
a positive improvement, unlike the higher children’s allow- 
ances announced in September, which merely meant that 
families coming under the grants.machinery had a corre- 
sponding deduction in the amount of the grant ; but any 
system of Service pay which has to be supplemented by 
machinery for preventing destitution can hardly be 
regarded as just. 


Shorter Notes 


An increase, retrospective to November 2nd, has been 
made in the basic pay of whole-time members of the civil 
defence services, including the National Fire Service. For 
those aged 20 and over, the increase will be 4s. 6d. a week 
for men and 3s. for women, which will bring the basic pay 
up to £3 18s. 6d. for men and £2 15s. for women, compared 
with £3 and £2 respectively at the outbreak of war. There 
will be smaller increases for the 18 and Io year olds. 


* 


Only 24 per cent of the children eligible are actually 
having the cod-liver oil available for them, and only 26 
per cent are getting their orange juice. 

* 

At by-elections in Canada this week, the Government 

lost a seat in Quebec to an anti-conscription Independent 
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candidate and in Winnipeg to a CCF (Labour) candidate. 
In th ethird by-election, Major-General LaFléche, whose in- 
clusion in the Government is commented upon in an article 
from our Ottawa correspondent on page 704, was elected. 

* 


Owing to a misprint, a crosshead in the article on 
French North Africa on page 668 of The Economist last 
week appeared in some copies as “ Drab Nationalists,” in- 
stead of “ Arab Nationalists.” No reflection was intended on 
the Arabs concerned. Nor, in the leading article on the 
Cabinet changes (page 653), where, at the end of the fourth 
paragraph, the word “men” should have been deleted, 
was any discrimination intended between men and women 
Conservatives. 

* 


With the occupation of Réunion, nearly 400 miles east 
of Madagascar in the Indian Ocean, by Fighting French 
forces, the Vichy Government has lost its last island colony. 
The token resistance offered by the Governor and garrison 
appears to have been exceptionally half-hearted. The opera- 
tion, which presents the Allies with a useful wireless 
station, is in a sense the concluding operation of the 
Madagascar campaign and is complementary to the occupa- 
tion of the island of Mayotte on the west. 


* 


On Wednesday, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food replied to a question on gifts of rationed 
foods, the legality of which was discussed in The Economist 
of November 14th (page 600). He said that the Minister 
could not freely allow gifts and exchanges without running 
the risk of encouraging black market activities, but that it 
was not intended to prosecute in cases of “innocent gifts.” 
The possibility of amending the-law is being considered 


The Beveridge Plan 


(Summary ) 


"THE scheme covers all citizens, without upper income- 

limit. The population is divided into six classes—em- 
ployees ; others gainfully occupied ; housewives ; others of 
working age not gainfully occupied ; those below working 
age’; and those retired above working age. The underlying 
principles are flat rates of benefit and contribution ; unifica- 
tion of administrative responsibility ; adequacy of benefit ; 
comprehensiveness and “ classification ” (that is, the adjust- 
ment of insurance to differing circumstances), 

In Part II, 23 changes in the existing system are pro- 
posed, with the object of unifying the various schemes and 
extending their scope. The principal changes are as follows: 

1. Unification of social insurance in respect of contribu- 
ltions—each insured person is to obtain all benefits by a 
single weekly contribution on a single document. This 
simplification of procedure would save about £400,000 a 
year in administrative, costs. 

2. Unification of administration under a Ministry of} 
Social Security.—This would result in improved efficiency, 
the removal of many gaps and anomalies and increased 
convenience to the insured person, The Ministry would be 
decentralised, with local security offices, within reach of all 
“ consumers.” 

3. Supersession of the present system of Approved 
Societies —In contrast to the 1926 Royal Commission on 
National Health Insurance, Sir William Beveridge finds 
that Approved Society administration, under which unequal 
benefits are given for equal compulsory contributions, should 
be abolished. The mechanism of Friendly Societies and 
Trade Union Societies should, however, be retained for 
voluntary insurance. 

4. Supersession of the present scheme of Workmen's 
Compensation.—Provision for industrial accident and dis- 
ease is to be included withir. the unified social insurance 
scheme. After 13 weeks’ disability payment ct the flat rate, 
industrial pensions will be granted at the rate of two-thirds 
of previous earnings, subject to a maximum of £3 a week. 
The cost will be met partly by the general contributions to 


the insurance fund and partly by a special levy on industries 
scheduled as dangerous. 

5. Separation of medical treatment from administration 
of cash benefits. 


6. Recognition of housewives as a distinct insurance class. 
—Man and wife are treated as a “team.” On marriage, a 
woman acquires a “housewife’s policy,” with rights to 
marriage grant, maternity, widowhood and _ separation 
provision and benefit during her husband’s unemployment 
or disability, if not herself gainfully occupied. Gainfully 
occupied housewives will receive two-thirds of the normal 
rate for unemployment and disability benefit, but maternity 
benefit at 50 per cent above that rate. (This change is dis- 
cussed in detail in a Note on page 697.) 

Change 8 introduces training benefit to facilitate change 
to new occupations by those who have lost their former 
livelihood. Changes 9, Io and 11 deal with the assimilation 
of rates and conditions for the varicus benefits and of 
contribution conditions. Changes 12 and 13 make unemploy- 
ment and disability benefit at full rate indefinite in duration, 
subject to the requirement of attendance at a training centre 
after a limited period of unemployment (an average of six 
months is suggested) on the one hand and the imposition 
of special behaviour conditions on the other. The means 
test is abolished, but these provisions are designed as a safe- 
guard against abuse of benefits by non-co-operation or: 
malingering. 

Change 14 makes pensions, other than industrial, condt- 
tional on retirement from work for persons in Class I and 
rising in value w:th each year of continued contribution 
after the minimum age of retirement (65 for men and 60 for 
women). Contributory pensions will be introduced gradu- 
al!y over a transition period of 20 years. Assistance pensions 
subject to a uniform means tests will be available for all 
persons requiring them during that period. Change 1§ 
proposes the amalgamation of the separate unemployment 
insurance schemes in agriculture, banking and insurance in 
the general scheme. Change 17 revlaces unconditional 
widows’ pensions by a benefit equivalent to maternity 
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benefit for 13 weeks, for all widows, a guardian benefit for 
widows with dependent children and a training benefit 
when required. Change 18 includes a universal funeral 
grant (£20 for an aduit) in Compuisory insurance. 

Changes 19, 20 and 21 define the responsibilities of the 
Ministry of Social Security. It is to take over the functions 
of local authorities in respect of public assistance, other 
than institutional relief, and of the Customs and Excise 
Departmen: for non-contributory old age pensions; the 
woix of the Assistance Board ; the maintenance of the 
blind ; probably the employment services of the Ministry 
of Labour, in addition to unemployment insurance and the 
work of other departments in connection with the adminis- 
uon of cash benefits. Change 22 replaces the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee by a Social Insurance 
Statutory Committee, with similar powers but covering 
social insurance as a whole. 

Change 23 (which is bracketed as not essential) proposes 
the conversion of the business of Industrial Assurance into 
a public service; it is dealt with in greater detail on 
page 707. 

For the limited number of cases of need not covered by 
social imsurance, national assistance, subject to a uniform 
means test, will be available. 

In Part III, the Report discusses the establishment of a 
National Minimum Subsistence Standard, with special 
reference to the problem of rent, and considers the implica- 
tions on the social security plan of current population 
trends. 


Financing the Plan 


Part IV deals with the financial aspect of the plan. The 
estimated cost of the whole scheme, which is shared by 
insured persons, employers and the State, is £697 millions 
in 1945 (at 1945 prices, assuming a rise of 25 per cent from 
the 1938 level), rising to £858 millions in 1965, the increase 
being mainly due to the rising cost of retirement pensions. 
The details of the various items are shown in the following 
table : — 


ESTIMATED SOCIAL SECURIT I.XPENDITURI 


raBLe I 
1945 anp 1965 
{ million) 

cial Insurance 1945 1965 
Unemployment benefit, inc. training benefit 110 107 
Disability benefit, other than industrial. . 57 7] 

Industrial disability benefit, pensions and 
ee ee ixhaie a 15 15 
Retirement pensions ... ve 126 300 
Widows and Guardian benefit 29 21 
Maternity grant and bertefit. 7 6 
Marriage grant . ‘ ‘ l 3 
Funeral grant ... 4 12 
(ost of administration 18 18 
otal, Social Insuranc: 367 553 

National Assistance 

Assistance pensions 9 25 
Other assistance .... ce 5 5 
Cost of administration. . as 3 2 
Children’s Allowances .. . : 110 100 
Cost of administration......... j 3 3 
Health and Rehabilitation services. ; 170 170 
oral 697 858 


The estimated cost of social security to the Exchequer, 
insured persons and employers at various dates is as 
follows : — 

TABLE II 


j 


1938 39 ments 


under 


Existing Proposed 
Arrange 
ments 
l) (2) (3) (4 
National Exchequer (and Local | | 
Rates for hospitals and } i 
public assistance) | 212 | 265 j s5 519 
Insured Persons. . 55 } 69 | 194 192 
Employers 66 | 83 | 137 132 
Other (mainly interest) i 9 15 | 15 | 15 
{ 
Torat | 342 432 | 697 } B58 


The weekly rates of contribution from insured persons 
and employers will be as follows :— 
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fase III 
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The benefits proposed and the conditions, as compared 
with present schemes, are summarised in a further table : — 


TasBLe IV SECURITY PROVISION FOR MAN, WIFE AND 
CHILDREN (PRESENT CONTRIBUTORY CLASSES 


Pr Proposed in Plan for Social 
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Part V of the Report is concerned with the theoretical 
basis and technical details of the plan. 

Part VI sets out the three assumptions on which the 
success of the plan must depend. First, non-contributory 
children’s allowances at the rate of 8s. per week per child of 
school age, excluding the first when the parent is earning. 
Secondly, the establishment of a national preventive and 
curative health service (on the lines proposed by the 
Medical Planning Commission of the BMA). Third, the 
maintenance of employment. ; 

Finally, the conclusion is drawn that abolition of want 1s 
a practical post-war aim. Broad decisions of principle can 
and should be taken immediately. 

A series of appendices in the Report (Cmd. 6404, two 
volumes, price 2s. each) include a memorandum by the 
Government Actuary on the financial proposals, a factual 
and statistical review of the existing schemes, a list of 
organisations submitting evidence together with selected 
memoranda, and a note on insurance practices in other 
countries. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Planning Now 


A fortnight ago Mr Sumner Welles, Under- Secretary of 
State, in a message which received surprisingly little atten- 
tion in the British press, made a striking plea for the ciarifi- 
cation of “free world goals” and for p.anning now so that 

the form of international organisation determined to be best 
suited to achieve international security will have developed to 
such an extent that it can fully operate as soon as victory is 
achieved. Another essential is the reaching of agreements 
between the United Nations before the armistice is signed 
on those internati ined adjustrhents, based upon the Atlantic 
Charter, which we beiieve to be necessary and 
desirable 
Arguing that United Nations machinery for relief and re- 
habilitation must be prepared to operate without a moment’s 
delay, Mr Welles went on to state his conviction that the 
basic issues of the peace must be decided before the victory, 
in order to avoid the haste, confusion, and political pressures 
which distorted the Versailles Conference, 

If we are to attain our free world—the world of the four 
freedoms—to the extent practicable, the essential principles of 
international political and economic relations in that new 
world must be agreed upon in advance and with the full 
support of each one of the United Nations, so that agree- 
ments to be reached will implement those principles. 

Mr Welles insisted that the drafting must be done by men 
“who have their eyes on the stars, but their feet on the 
ground”; and his impatience with what he would term 
“over-idealism ” ran through the whole message. Pointing 
out two schools of thought which he expected to become 
more and more vocal, the extreme, irresponsible isoila- 
tionists, and, on the other hand, a school 
of which very often men of the highest idealism and sincerity 
are the spokesmen, which will maintain that the United States 
must assume the burdens of the entire globe and must see 
to it that the standards in which we ourselves believe must 
immediately be adopted by all the peoples of the earth . 
Mr Welles characterised them both as equally dangerous to 
the achievement of the four freedoms. Mr Welles is emphati- 
cally not a star-gazer, and his description of the idealists, 
of whom Vice-President Wallace is the outstanding figure, 
is much less than fair. But if Mr Welles’ reiteration of the 
need for more production and more efficient exchange, for 
an international court and an international organisation and 
police force, are hardly new or exciting, they are none the 
less most authoritative and very sound; and there is a 
welcome reassurance in his closing sentence: 
This time there must be no compromise between justice 
and injustice ; no yielding to expediency ; no swerving from 
the great human rights and liberties established by the 
Atlantic Charter itself. 


* * 
Food for Victory—and Peace 


Mr Wickard has declined to act on the assumption that 
American farms have reached their maximum food produc- 
ton, The situation, he says, requires the United States, in 
1943, to produce one-quarter of all the food grown in the 
world. In addition to the needs of the Forces and Lend- 
Lease, food is a major factor in war strategy, and the 
United States must not shirk its responsibility for feeding 
peoples in countries freed from the Axis. Stocks of grain 
are already enormous, but as Mr Hoover has pointed out, it 
is in proteins and fats that the greatest deficiency exists ; he 
estimates that only one-fifth of the meat and fats are in 
sight that will be needed for European relief. The goals for 
1943, therefore, carry still further a policy of shifting agri- 
cultural production from staples like wheat and cotton, for 
which decreases in acreage are scheduled, to increased pro- 
tein and oil production. Outstanding rises are called for in 
gg production, put at 8 per cent over 1942; in pork, up 
I§ per cent ; edible chicken, up 20 per cent; in turkey, up 
I§ per cent ; and in milk, which is to be increased by 2,000 
million pounds, twice the increase achieved this year. Goals 
for vegetable proteins such as peas and beans have been 
taised, as have those for oil-bearing seeds like soya beans and 
Peanuts, in which the 1942 “Food for Victory” campaign 
scored its greatest success. The obstacles to further sub- 
stantial expansion of food production are, of course, bound 


to increase as the manpower needs of the Forces and 


industry grow, and as new machinery and fertilisers become 


increasingiy short. Supplies of dairy products present the 


greatest difficuities, Owing to the drain on skiiled labour. 
Butter and cheese production are running at rates well below 
those of last year, and milk production is only 3 per cent 
above 1941. The labour problem is being tackled in two 
Ways, fisi, by the power of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
exempt wage rates from the “freeze,” and, secondly, by 
new deferment regulations to protect the supply of farm 
labour, and direct it on to commercial farms producing 
essential crops. There are 2,000,000 farmers on subdmarginal 
land whose productivity could be increased by transfer to 
efficiently run enterprises. Subsidies are on the way, particu- 
larly for milk production, although they are unpopular with 
the farm bloc. All reports indicate also that a Food Ad- 
ministrator will be appointed to co-ordinate policies affect- 
ing the distribution and production of food, but this ap- 
parently is being delayed by the question of whether he 
should be responsible to WPB or to the Department of 
Agriculture. Optimism over the 1943 harvest, however, can 
hardly avoid the necessity of further rationing. Local 
shortages are already appearing, and to assure the margin of 
foodstuffs that will be needed for peace, as well as for 
victory, some cuts in domestic food consumption, which has 
risen as incomes have increased, are inevitable. 


. * * 
An American Bevin ? 


The manpower pot is boiling up. There are persistent 
reports of an imminent Cabinet reshuffle, which would put 
Harold Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, at the Labour 
Department, in charge of both military and industrial man- 
power. Miss Perkins, the present Secretary of Labour, who 
has been shorn of most of her powers by the War Labour 
Board, the Manpower Commission, and the War Production 
Board, would then become Federal Security Administrator. 
Mr McNutt, the present Manpower Commissioner, is, ac- 
cording to these stories, either to succeed Mr Ickes at the 
Department of the Interior, or to become Assistant Secretary 
of Labour. The President may, of course, confound the 
prophets once more, as he did in September over economic 
stabilisation. It is said that Mr Ickes is not a popular ap- 
pointment with the trade unions, and that they would prefer 
Mr Tobin or some other Labour leader. The difficulty is to 
find a man who would be sufficiently acceptable to the five 
great union groups. Mr Ickes’ industry and integrity are 
not open to question, but his ability to reconcile the warring 
factions concerned in manpower policy is more doubtful. 
On the other hand, there is a double pressure on the Presi- 
dent to act quickly caused by mounting labour 





shortages, particularly in aircraft, shipbuilding and ordnance 
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plants, and also the desire to present the new and potentially 
critical Congress with a fait accompli when it assembles in 
January. Progress has already been made in some directions, 
and an “ essential work” policy is gradually emerging. The 
Manpower Commissioner has laid down that local draft 
boards should defer dairy, livestock, and poultry farmers, 
and such deferment will apparently be used to induce 
labour to move from non-essential or inefficient farming to 
war industry and essential farms. On dairy farms, a 12-cow 
minimum is necessary for deferment, The President has re- 
quested the Army and Navy to cease the drafting or enlist- 
ment of Government employees who had formerly been 
deferred, until it can be determined which are irreplaceable 
in their present jobs. He added that drafting or enlistment 
of essential munition workers would also soon be prevented. 
The interim report of the Management-Labour Policy Com- 
mittee to the Manpower Commission makes a number of 
recommendations which may well be the basis of new 
measures. They include the subordination of the Selective 
Service System to the civilian manpower authority, the 
cessation of voluntary enlistment, and the strengthening of 
the authority and administration of the Manpower Commis- 
sion. The Committee, made up of equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of management and labour, was unable to agree 
that compulsion was an essential part of manpower policy, 
but in this respect it is likely to be belied by events. 


7 *x * 

Citizen McCormick—Robert FE ¢galité 

Colonel McCormick, who belongs to one of the most 
hide-bound castes in the world—the Chicago Lakeside mil- 
lionaires—announces that in future he will not recognise 
British titles. In the columns of that well-known revolu- 
tionary sheet, the Chicago Tribune, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reverts to plain Mr Wood, while the British 
Ambassador is described as “Mr Halifax (Edward 
Frederick Lindley Wood),” a cumbrous compromise. While 
hey were about it they might have gone all the way with 
the Jacobins, and called the Ambassador and the Chancellor 
Citizens Wood. The typewriter democrats have not been 
infallible. Here and there an earl or a sir has crept in to 
disfigure the text, but on the whole the copy-readers have 
diligently implemented the Tribune’s interpretation of the 
century of the common man. It has been no secret for years 
that Mr McCormick, as we must call him in this egalitarian 
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future, has entertained an almost pathological grudge agains; 
titles, other than military ones. But the hkeliest explanation 
of this new offensive is that it gives the Tribune an oppor. 
tunity of being rude to Britain without running any risks 
of popular odium. The open malevolence of this newspaper 
to the British, and not infrequently toward the Administra. 
tion, brought about a sharp reaction some months ago, 
Since then the Tribune has always shown itself willing to 
wound but afraid to strike, Prudence has counselled a resort 
to pin-pricks. It is, as the Tribune says, “a small thing, but 
our own.” When Mr Lloyd George was in his prime, his 
enemies sought to annoy him by carefully referring to him 
as Mr George. Those who disliked the Salvation Army 
punctiliously addressed its head as “ General” Booth in in- 
verted commas. “ Messrs ” Halifax and Cripps are of a piece 
with this order of pettiness, But it is a useful reminder that 
the professional Anglophobes in the United States have not 
suffered a conversion since Pearl Harbour and the comrade. 
ship in arms of the two nations. They will indulge in safe 
little tweaks of the lion’s tail during the war. The 
McCormicks are keeping their hand in for sharper tugs 
when the war is over. 
* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Nation-wide petrol rationing began on December 1st, 
adding 18 million motorists to the 9 million already rationed 
in the Eastern States. In the east, the basic ration is 3 
gallons a week. In the west, where transport of petrol is not 
the limiting factor, and distances are greater, the ration is to 
be 4 gallons a week. The need to conserve tyres made the 
extension of rationing necessary despite the protests of 
Western Congressmen. There is no guarantee that the ration 
will be maintained at its present level. 

* 


The coffee tragi-comedy continues. Rationing was an- 
nounced a month before it was due to take effect, in order 
to end panic buying. Despite all Mr Henderson’s ingenuous 
assurances that a pound every five weeks was ample, coffee 
queuers have swept many shops bare, and there is now some 
doubt whether stocks are sufficient to guarantee the ration, 
unless WPB rescinds its prohibition on roasting more than 
65 per cent of last year’s roasting. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Shanghai Under Occupation 


(By a Correspondent Recently Returned From Shanghai) 


N their attempt to include the Shanghai territory within 
| a co-ordinated economic system covering all the coun- 
tries under their control, the Japanese began by a penetra- 
tion of the currency and exchange market. Shortly after the 
occupation, they assumed the rdle of the population’s 
defenders against the decay of the Chungking currency. 
For this purpose, they acted under cover of the Central 
Reserve Bank, the financial institution of the Wang Ching- 
wei regime, and, to begin with, the Japanese allowed 
virtualiy complete freedom to the Shanghai money market. 
The innumerable exchange firms, so peculiar to this city’s 
life, continued undisturbed. et 

Apparently, at this time the Japanese were buying United 
States dollar notes, quietly and cautiously through the 
intermediary of agents. Not for two months did they start 
uprooting the fapi (the free Chinese dollar). Instead, they 
promoted a depreciation of the fapi, and a correspondingly 
favourable rate for Central Reserve Bank notes, by rumours 
about the uncertain fate of the Chungking currency, which 
were strengthened by discrimination against some of the 
Chungking banks of issue. The inherent tendency of the 
Shanghai public to speculate encouraged sharp fluctuations 
in the rates, and complete confusion in Shanghai’s economy 
ensued. 

As time went on, official bodies, such as the Shanghai 

Municipal Council, began, under the threat of strong 


Japanese sanctions, to make their payments in CRB 
notes. This restricted the circulation of the fapi and 
caused a heavy pressure on its rate. ‘The Central Keserve 
Bank then proceeded to exchange fapi notes for its own al 
par. At first, however, it would only exchange very smal 
amounts, and crowds lined up outside the bank for days 
to await their turn. Sometimes peop‘e even sold their places 
in the queue, though frequently the unfortunate queuers 
were informed, after twenty-four hours of waiting, tha! 
the exchange operations had to be suspended for some un- 
specified reason. These methods were, of course, designec 
to aggravate the position of the fapi notes, and people trie 
to get rid of them at all costs. The Central Reserve Bank 
then decreed an official discount for the fapi, which begar 
by being a small one, but increased to 30 per cent, at which 
the rate was stabilised for some time. Later, however, 4 
new period of fluctuation began, the official rate being 
notified to the public from day to day. This resulted in 2 
completely disorganised unofficial market, the rate in which 
anticipated the lowering of the official rate. 


The End of the Fapi 


When the Japanese finally decided that the benefits the) 

; i “ 

were drawing from the process of depreciating the fat 
were coming to an end, the phase of its final liquidation * 
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the Shanghai area was inaugurated. An exchange rate of 
two fapi for one CRB dollar was decreed, restrictions being 
imposed only on the exchange of big fapi banking accounts. 
The fapi was deprived, by means of a Wang Ching-wei 
Finance Ministry decree, of legal tender attributes, and 
another decree assessed the value of private fapi debts in 
CRBcurrency, discriminating between different debts accord- 
ing to their date of origin and nature ; but both decrees 
lacked precision and deepened the already existing con- 
fysion. Later, transactions involving payment in fapi notes 
were prohibited as well as the possession and transfer of such 
notes. Finally came a ban on transactions in US and British 
currencies and on all dealings in them—in the Shanghai 
district US dollars were widely used as a subsidiary 
currency for big deals. By the middle of this summer, CRB 
notes were predominant on the market, but, in spite of the 
sanctions imposed by the Japanese, a certain demand for 
Chungking currency continued in the interior, where the 
peasants distrusted the new notes—-a reflection of their 
confidence in the ultimate victory of General Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

Chinese capitalists, too, were still keeping part of their 
capital in fapi notes by way of insurance. Hoarding was, in 
fact, noticeable all round. US dollar notes and especially 
gold coins and bars were widely hoarded, but the most 
popular way of preserving capital was by buying precious 
stones, the prices of which were soaring. The Chinese 
also invested in fixed property; the* consumption goods 
market attracted a certain amount of capital, but fear of 
Japanese interference checked this movement. 


Depletion of Stocks 


The import trade, which is vital to Shanghai, for con- 
sumption goods as well as for raw materials, had already 
been badly hit, before the outbreak of the Pacific war, by 
the embargoes imposed by the democracies. At the outbreak 
of the new war, it virtually ceased. There doubtless existed 
large stocks, but these were depleted by Japanese requisi- 
tioning and the transfer to Japan.of the goods thus requisi- 
tioned. Apart from this, the Japanese in Shanghai were 
draining the reserves by buying up goods in the market. 
In so doing, they took advantage of conditions in the money 
market. For instance, immediately after the outbreak of the 
Pacific war, Japanese agents in disguise bought up large 
stocks of goods with military yen, which at that time were 
in great demand, This applied not only to goods in supply 
on the official market, but also to goods illegally hoarded 
and unregistered in spite of Japanese regulations ; clearly, 
the Japanese felt somewhat helpless when confronted with 
the intricate and uncontrollable Chinese market, and pre- 
ferred to buy up all available stocks, closing their eyes to 
the infringements of the regulations. 

When, later on, the fapi began its violent fluctuations, 
a sort of deflation became apparent. The market’s reaction 
to the spread of the new money was to offer goods lavishly 
in exchange for the CRB notes ; and the Japanese, cautious 
as ever, bought up all manner of goods in return for such 
hotes at highly advantageous terms. Thus, the exploitation of 
the fluctuations in the exchange market played a part in the 
exhaustion of the market for consumption goods. 

‘The symptoms of this species of deflation had already 
disappeared by the summer. Previously, Japanese propa- 
ganda had stressed that the continuous rise in prices, which, 
with short setbacks, had prevailed since the beginning of 
the Sino-Japanese war, was the result of the disastrous 
monetary policy of Chiang Kai-shek’s Government. As, 
however, the Shanghai markets became stuffed with CRB 
money and the upward trend in prices was resumed, the 
apanese were eager to ascribe the movement to speculation 
and the activities of elements hostile to the East Asiatic 
New Order. 

The speculation so inherent in the Shanghai market is 
certainly still active. But the decisive factor is the exhaustion 
of stocks, not only for the needs of the army of occupation 
and for export to Japan itself, but for the needs of 
Shanghai’s own population. Consequently, the anti-specula- 
ton campaien was doomed to fai'ure from the beginning : 
and It is significant that the two most important articles of 
!o0d—rice and bread—always headed the rise in commodity 
Prices, although both were excluded from the free market, 
Were subject to rationing and were distributed at official 
prices, 

Rationing and the constant raising of official prices are. 
Of course. onlv delaving measures in the evhaustion of 
Supnties, For instance, at the hecinnine of this year the 
our In storave amounted to about 7<0.090 baes. mostly 
of foreign origin; by the end of June, these stocks had 
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been consumed, and the Japanese were reluctantly forced 
to re.ease some reserves of native fiour, which will also 
soon be exhausted. There has been some discussion about 
suppiying the Shanghai mills with wheat from the interior, 
but apparent.y the jocal Japanese military chiefs are retain- 
ing a ho.d on those stocks. The rise in the price of rice 
and its scarcity are making the food position of the Chinese 
very precarious. Japanese propaganda boasts that the food 
and raw materials problem of the whole of the “ Co-pros- 
perity Sphere ” has been successfully so.ved by the occupa- 
tion of indo-China, Malaya, Burma, the Netherlands East 
Ind.es and the Philippines. Hitherto, however, these official 
assurances, so far as Shanghai is concerned, have bcen 
baseiess, From time to time there appeared in the press 
rumours about deliveries of rice and other articles from 
Indo-China and elsewhere, but there was no visible effect 
of any such deliveries on the market. 


The Spectre of Famine 


The real cost of living has risen even higher than the rise 
in prices, because the labour market is persistently depressed 
Owing to the big unempioyment in the Cainese workshops, 
particwarly in Shanghai. For security reasons, the Japanese 
tried to soive the problem by expe.ling the surplus popula- 
tion to the country, but a large number returned illegally, 
asserting that conditions in the villages were even harder 
than in the city. Quite apart from the unemployment, the 
Japanese apparently exerted strong pressure on wages in 
an attempt to neutralise the inflationary effects of pumping 
paper money into the market. The trend in wages is, there- 
fore, the exact opposite of the trend in the cost of living. 
It is hard.y surprising that the people of Shanghai regard 
the future w.th apprehension. The spectre of a real famine, 
far outshadowing the local endemic famine, is frightening 
them. Even the proverbial patience of the Chinese is giving 
way to clamour, 


Quebec and Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


October 14th 

Tue inclusion of Major-General Leo Richer Latieche, a 
promuneat rvench Canadian suidier and puouc servant, in 
Mr Mackenzie Kings Cabinet is one aspect of a new 
Canaaiaa pyvi.cy to orang French Canada squarely within 
the Canaaan war enor, Gene.al Lar.cne is One or Me 
most vigorous advocates of fu.l participation in the war. He 
has worked vigorousiy for unity between French and 
Engus.-speaking ciuzens. He has now been assigned by Mr 
K.ng to tne task of bringing the e.ectorate of Quebec aiong 
to the uumate limits of Canadian participation, to which a 
French Canadian minority is obviously opposed. 

The exi.tence of a munor.ty of i1so.ationist sentiment in 
Quebec, identified w.th French Canadian nationalism, has 
provided the most dangerous and perplexing problem of 
Canad an unity in the war. It is not proper to regard this 
sentiment as ent.reiy contiguous with Quebec nationalism, 
which in many respects is an admirab-e thing. But, in its 
extreme form, Quebec nationalism would restrict the duty 
of the cit:zens to such narrow limits that the Canadian war 
effort, and the measure of national unity upon which it 
rests, woud be in dire peril. It is fortunately a minority 
view, just as its counterpart in Eng‘ish-speaking Canada, the 
theory of subservience to British policy, which is equally 
dangerous to Canadian unity and initiative, is a minority 
view. 

Le Bloc Populaire Canadien—the Canadian popular front 
—is the newest form of Quebec nationalism. It has been 
launched as a Quebec poitical movement under the 
banner: “Canada for Canadians and Quebec for 
Quebeckers.” Its founder is Maxime Raymond, member of 
Parliament for Beauharnois and a _ wealthy French 
Canadian. 
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Mr Raymond claims that existing political parties have 
betrayed tneir promises to the peopie of Quebec, an obvious 
reference to the pledges of all parties, in 1940 and before, 
never to introduce conscripuon for miuitary service over. 
seas. Raymond h.mself voted against conscripuon when jt 
was introduced for home defence in 1940 and again jp 
1942 when the Government sought parliamentary approval 
—upon which it has not yet acted—to send draftees abroad 
if necessary. A disciple of the fiery Quebec nationalist, aged 
Henri Bourassa, Raymond has proclaimed in a taco speech 
that the Bloc Populaire will represent French Canadian 
interests, which are one and indivisible. 

Mr Raymond has renounced the Liberal Party and 
declared war upon both the Mackenzie King Government 
at Ottawa and the Adelard Godbout Government at Quebec 
City. Regarding provincial rights, he said:— 


Ottawa must ‘before everything respect and re-establish 
provincial autonomy. . . . Sons of a little country which has 
spent a hundred years to obtain responsible government and 
to have its political individuality recognised, we wish to 
oppose ourselves with all our force to the centralisation that 
we do not fear to denounce as a revolutionary doctrine; 
revolutionary because it saps at its base the federative and 
national pact of 1867; revolutionary because it prepares our 
country—too greatly divided by its geography, its economic 
life, social and cultural life—for an endless era of dangerous 
convulsions, 


This is plainly the main ground on which the Quebec 
nationa.ists will tight—against the wartime centralisation of 
policy and controls in the Federal Government. Mr Ray- 
mond’s “sons of a littie country” refers to the French 
Canadians of Quebec to whom nationalism means Quebec 
and nothing more. Le Bloc Populaire represents the view- 
point that Quebec should stand against the rest of Canada, 
It symbolises tne task which confronts General LaFléche 
as the new hope of Canadian unity. His first test will come 
in his campaign to secure a seat in Parliament. 

Meanwhile, though there is more sober realisation of the 
nature of the deep conflict existing between some elements 
in Quebec and the rest of Canada, the picture is brighter 
than it has been for some time. Recruiting in Quebec is 
more than twice as good in this war as it was in the last. 
Army figures at the end of June showed that 36.140 
French Canad’ans had volunteered for active service. This 
total does not include the Army draft nor enlistments in the 
Air Force and Navy. 


New Policy 


For the first time in Canadian history, the Army is 
deve.op.ng an organised policy of military service for 
French-speaking soidiers. One of the curious blind spots of 
Army administration has prevented military authorities 
from taking full advantage of the true fighting spirit of 
French Canadians. Com.ng from a hardy stock, their 
ancestors fought the Indians and the British and braved the 
perils of the wilderness of a new wor.d. The deadly illusion 
that these peop!e were quaint, backward peasants encased 
in anc.ent clothes and ideas has been fostered by many 
writers and commentators who shou.d have known better. 
The French Canadian has a fighting tradition. Charac- 
teristically, throughout the years the Canadian Army has 
insisted on trying to make English-speaking Canadians of 
them instead of soldiers. Within the past year, however, 
Army manua's have been published in French for the first 
time. French Canadian schools have been opened for com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers. The number of 
French-speaking units is being extended, The paradox of 
an English-speaking campaign of criticism against French 
Canada for non-enlistment, while the Army was doing next 
to nothing to solve the problem of recruiting in Quebec, 1s 
being ended. 

The classic example of m‘Itarv ineptitude was the policy 
in the last war of Sir Sam Hughes, Canadian Defence 
Minister, who frankly said he dd not want French 
Canadians in the Army. He stationed a Methodist minister 
as ch'ef recruiting officer in Quebec, while outstanding 
Quebec soldiers, whese tradition of warfare goes back to 
the Indian wars, were ignored. 

The new French Canadian officers’ school at St. Jerome, 
Quebec, has an intake of 100 cadets a month. At the end of 
his first month, the French Canadian cadet mav return (0 
civilian life, but this offer is rarely taken up. These officer 
cadets mav pass through the Army training system right u? 
to the staff school at Kingston. Naturallv. they become 
b'lincual. But the language of French Canadian un't, 
except for a few basic commands, is French. A non-com- 
micsicned officers’ train'ng school is operat'ng at Meganti¢, 
Quebec, with an enrolment of 210 every six weeks. 
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Canada has made a late start on one of its most critical 
problems, and the dividends may not be paid out entirely 
in this war It is found that French Canadians are not so 
well qualified by education for Army life as are other 
recru.ts ; they lack a scientific and technical background. 
But many French Canadians will receive training in Army 
technical schools ; and the supply of good officer material 
will stead.ly increase until French Canadian units rival 
others in efficiency and esprit de corps. 


Higher Prices in Portugal 


[FROM OUR LIBSON CORRESPONDENT] 


November 21st 


DESPITE attempts by the Government to put a stop on rising 
prices, transport difficulties and a somewhat natural nervous- 
ness On the part of most consumers have done much to 
nullify these efforts. The increased wages granted or pro- 
mised to workers in public utilities led to many other 
trade groups asking the Gcvernment to give their case 
consideration. This has been done; and increases in rates 
of pay ranging from 20 to §0 per cent have been sanc- 
tioned with, in some instances, slight changes in the hours 
of labour. Index numbers prepared by the National Institute 
of Statistics, comparing September, 1942, with September, 
1941, show 144.2 against 124.8 for foodstuffs, and 130.6 
against 114.1 for fuel, light, etc. (the monthly average of 
1938-39 100). On a most conservative estimate, living 
costs in the cities of Portugal have risen by 45 per cent 
in the past nine months without taking into account the 
item of rent. 


A Gold Coinage ? 


An intcresting suggestion to reduce the excessive quan- 
tities of “idle” money has again been the subject of talk 
in local financial circles. First mooted some three months 
back, but given little publicity at that time, it advises the 
coining of a large part of Portugal’s bullion, together with 
acertain amount of the gold payments due to this country 
by the United Kingdom and the USA. New coins, to be 
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called moidores and doubloons, would be minted, their 
specie content being bascd on the present-day quotation 
for gold, 168s. per fine ounce. This issue, it is held by 
the supporters of the plan, would at once be absorbed and 
hoarded, thereby taking right off the market its equivalent 
in escudos at approximately 800 escudos to the unit coin. 
Given the temperament and habits of the Portuguese 
peasantry, which from time immemorial has always done 
most of its “investment” in solid gold ornaments—chiefly 
chains, earrings and bracelets—it has much to recommend 
it. One may even cite in this connection the reply of a 
Lisbon fishwife who, on being remonstrated with on the 
dearness of her wares, replied: “ Well, Senhora, what would 
you? Just look how gold has gone up lately.” 


Books Received 


Great Britain in the Post-War World. By G. D. H. Cole 
(London) Gollancz, 168 pages. 6s. net. 


A Study of War. By Quincy Wright. (London) Cambridge 
University Press. 1,552 pages. 2 volumes. 90s. net, 


Britain’s New Order. By A. Knight. (London) Chapman and 


Hall. 188 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
A New Constitution Now. By H. Hazlitt. (New York) 
McGraw-Hill Book Co, 297 pages. $2.50. 


Unfair Competition. A Study in Criteria for the Control of 
Trade Practices. By J. P. Miller. (London) H. Milford 
438 pages. 22s. 6d. net. 

Food Consumption and Dietary Surveys in the Americas. By 
R. M. Woodbury. (Montreal) International Labour Office 
64 pages. Is. 6d. or 35 cents net. 

Map of Russia in Europe. Scale 1:4,500,000. New Survey 
Map of Iceland. Scale 1:750,000. (London) John Bar- 
tholomew and Son, Limited. 3s. each net. 


What the German Needs. By E. O. Lorimer. (London) Allen 


& Unwin. 129 pages. §s. net. 
India. By T. A Raman. (London) H. Milford. 122 pages 
3s. 6d. net. 


Plan for Permanent Peace. By Hans Heymann. (London) Allen 
and Unwin 321 pages. 16s. net. 
Productivity of Labour in Peace and War. 
No. 7. By S. Fabricant. 
Economic Research. 


Occasional Pape 
(New York) National Bureau of 
28 pages. No price stated. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Industrial Assurance 


“THE recommendations made by Sir William Beveridge 

in his Report on Sociai insurance and Allied Services, 
discussed on page 689 and summarised on page 699, vitally 
attect the future of the inaustrial assurance othces, which 
form an impor.ant branch of the Britush imsurance industry. 
Brietiy, they would aeprive industrial assurance of its major 
funcuons of the provision of funeral benefit and its parti- 
cipauion in the aamunistration of nationai heath insurance, 
and convert what is left into a public service under an 
Industrial Assurance Board. The proposais rest on prin- 
ciples which are familiar and widely approved. But in view 
of the drasiic changes envisagea—many of which are 
regarded as overdue by most students of industrial assur- 
ance—they require careful examination in the ugnt of ihe 
facts set out. 

Industriai assurance came into existence about a hundred 
years ago ; it was introduced for the purpose of providing 
insurance facilities to meet the burial expenses of the poorer 
secuon of the communuty. ‘Lhe othces, known as industrial 
lite offices, are of two Kinds: industrial assurance companies 
and colectung societies. In recent years, this branch of 
British insurance has grown rapidly, not omy oy an increase 
in the number of policies taken out to provide for burial 
expenses, but also as a resuit of an extension of its scope 
to include insurance for a variety of expenses that may arise 
at geath, as wei as Ordinary lite and endowment assur- 
ances among persons of limited means. Moreover, since 
1912, the majority of the principal industrial assurance 
ottices have been closely associated with the administration 
of national heaith insurance under the Act of I9II. 

‘Lhe vo.ume of business transacied by industrial assur- 
ance offices is very large. In 1937, there were 103 mullion 
policies in force, equivaent to more than two and a quarter 
poucies for every man, woman and child in Great Britain. 
The sums assured were more than £1,668 muilions, the 
assurance funds £455 millions and the premiums couected 
more than £74 m.uuons. The number of fulli-ume agents 
emp.oyed at the outbreak of war was no less than 65,000. 
Moreover, industrial assurance is highiy concentrated. Of 
the total business, about four-fifths is gone by the fourteen 
companies and only one-fifth by the 146 couecting societies. 
Some 90 per cent of it is concentrated in eight large ofhices, 
the Prudential, Pearl, Liverpool Victoria, Reiuge, Co- 
operative, Koyal London Mutuai, Royal Liver and Britannic, 
each with ‘a premium income in 1939 of more than 
£4,000,000. The Prudential alone collects about a third of 
the total premiums pa.d for industrial assurance. 

The industrial life assurance offices have rendered great 
and valuabie services to the country by providing insurance 
facilities for the poorer section of the community and by 
encouraging thrift. But the administration and conduct 

_of the business has long been criticised, notably by Govern- 

ment committees, but also by private investigators. Every 
one of the three independent committees which has inves- 
tigated industrial assurance—the Select Committee of 1889, 
the Parmoor Committee of 1919-20, and the Cohen Com- 
mittee of 1931-33—has found serious faults. As long ago 
as 1864, Mr Gladstone denounced certain aspects of indus- 
trial assurance, and the late Sir Arnold Wilson and Pro- 
fessor Hermann Levy pleaded for reform in a scholarly 
and profusely documented study of the system published 
in 1937. 

The main criticism of industrial assurance is its heavy 
cost. Thus, during the four years 1937-40, the industrial 
assurance companies and collecting societies paid on an 
average £23,809,000 each year as commission and mana- 
gerial expenses. In addition, the proprietary companies—as 
distinct from the mutual companies—paid an average of 
Ct 805,000 a year as “ shareholders’ dividends, etc.,” and 
£1,535,000 in income tax. Dividends and income tax are 
not an expense of management, but, as Sir William 
Beveridge points out, they must be added to management 
expenses in order to obtain the total coct of industrial assur- 
»nce from the point of view of the policy-holder. The total 
cost of industrial assurance during 1937-40 thus averaged 


£27,149,000 a year, representing no less than 37.2 per cent 
of the average premium income of £72,995,000 during that 
period. In other words, for every £1 contributed by policy- 
hoiders 7s. 6d. was absorbed by costs. The expense ratio 
varies from office to office, but even the Prudential, which 
has carried out a large measure of rationalisation in recent 
years, required an average of 32.9 per cent of its premium 
income during 1937-40 to meet the cost of management, 
dividends and income tax. The fact is that, with the best 
will in the world, the method of collecting premiums in 
weekly pennies, with a host of individual and competitive 
collectors, cannot be other than costly. 

Another feature of industrial assurance to which attention 
has frequently been drawn is the large number of policies 
which fail to reach maturity, From the returns of six large 
offices Sir William Beveridge has estimated that of 10 million 
policies issued by all offices annually before the war no 
less than 6} millions ended prematurely ; of these policies 
+ million were not taken up, some 3} millions were forfeited 
outright after the policy had been taken up and premiums 
paid on it, while 2} millions were converted into free policies 
for reduced sums or surrendered for cash. In view of the 
limited means and economic insecurity of many policy- 
holders, a high rate of abortive policies may have been 
inevitable ; but the problem has been aggravated by the 
“almost feverish pressure for increase ” to which the Cohen 
Committee drew attention. In the view of Sir William 
Beveridge, the high proportion of lapses and the high pro- 
portion of their total incomes that is devoted to industrial 
assurance by persons of insufficient means shows that the 
business as now conducted “is pushed in the interests of 
the industrial life offices and their agents as sellers of 
insurance to a point beyond the interests of the public as 
buyers of insurance.” 

The industrial life offices do health insurance as well as 
approved societies. One of the defects of the approved 
societies, which have played such a notable part in the 
development and administration of health insurance, is 
that, on account of their varying financial resources, they 
give unequal benefits for equal compulsory contributions— 
which is the ground for their supersession in the Beveridge 
plan. The importance of health insurance to the industrial 
life offices is revealed by the fact that of the 18,170,000 
insured persons who were members of approved 
societies in 1938, no less than 46.6 per cent. were in societies 
associated with industrial assurance. Sir William Beveridge 
has reached the conclusion that the present system of the 
approved societies in health insurance is inconsistent with 
the policy of a national minimum He has therefore recom- 
mended this supersession in order to ensure equal benefits— 
and adequate benefits—for equal contributions. Inevitably, 
this will involve the divorce of approved societies from 
industrial assurance. 


Whether or not this association of social insurance with 
private business was necessary or desirable in the past, there 
can be no justification for continuing it in the future, under 
a system of uniform adequate benefits for disability. 


Secondly, Sir William has found that, in spite of deter- 
mined and successful attempts made by industrial assurance 
to improve the efficiency of industrial assurance, the cost of 
administration and the proportion of abortive policies 
remain high and the defects are unlikely to be removed in 
time “if the business continues on its present lines.” His 
decision to recommend the incorporation of funeral benefit 
in his general system of compulsory social insurance was 
expected ; and if, as Sir William believes, administrative 
costs can be brought down from 7s. 6d. in the pound to 
about 6d., it is unanswerab’e. The rate of funeral benefit 
suggested is £20 for an adult and less for younger persons. 
The estimated cost of funerals is based mainly on informa- 
tion given to the Cohen Committee by the representatives of 
the Undertakers’ Association, but further investigation into 
this problem may show. that here, too, reductions in cost 
are possible. 

Having thus been driven, for reasons which it is un- 
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commonly hard to challenge, to the conclusion that both 
funeral benefit and health insurance should be divorced 
from industrial assurance—Sir William considers both pro- 
als as an essential part of the plan for social security— 
he is faced with a dilemma. The divorce will rob the 
industrial life offices of the major part of their business, 


In theory, on the introduction of these measures, the indus- 
trial life offices might be left in their present form to cover 
the large and growing field that remains for voluntary in- 
surance by persons of limited means. . 

But in practice Sir, William finds this solution unsatis- 
factory. ‘he industrial life offices would be left stripped of 
their burial and health business ; it would not be fair to 
the life offices and their staffs, without compensation, for 
the interference with their business; and, above all, it 
would leave unremedied the present defects of industrial 
assurance—of over-selling and excessive cost, The Friendly 
Societies, Sir William believes, could be used as agents as 
they stand ; the industrial assurance offices, while they are 
businesses working for shareholders or associations of 
agents investing capital in books, cannot be readily fitted 
into the new scheme of things as they stand, in spite of 
the undoubted scope for voluntary and supplementary 
insurance ; 

but the men in these offices, their energies, abilities and 

experience should be used, for what they can do is needed. 


[hese considerations, which admittedly involve hard treat- 
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ment for the industrial life offices and an extremely disputed 
discrimination between them and the Friendly and Trade 
Union Societies, led Sir William to his final and, perhaps, 
most controversial suggestion that the business of industrial 
assurance should be converted into a public service under 
an Industrial Assurance Board. The Board would take 
over existing policies, employ or compensate the staff of 
the offices, compensate shareholders, take over all or part 
of their ordinary life assurance business, and undertake 
voluntary insurance subject to a limit to the amount assured 
—say £300—designed to confine its transactions to persons 
of limited means. Sir William does not put forward this 
proposal as an essential part of the plan for social security, 
but 

it is put forward as the best solution in the interests alike 

of the public and of the staff—as the solution which, while 

giving better results than any other, will probably in the end 
present fewer and less intractable difficulties. 

Perhaps Sir William has not sufficiently explored the 
possibilities of maintaining the independence of industrial 
assurance Offices, of using them, like the Friendly Societies, 
as agents, and allowing them to develop fields in which 
their efficiency is proved. The criticism of industrial 
assurance is not so much that its work is done inefficiently 
as that its methods are inherently uneconomic and 
tremendously wasteful ; and by a radical change of method, 
some of its services might possibly be provided more 
cheaply. 


Finance and Banking 


increased Fiduciary Issue 

The process of fortifying the currency reserve in 
anticipation Of tne Christmas demand was made on Tuesday 
of this week by adding a further £70 millions to the 
fiduciary issue. This 1s the first occasion on which 
“routine” changes in the fiduciary issue have been other 
than the customary £50 millions. ‘he other deviations from 
this norm were the adjustments in the fiduciary issue to 
the transfer of gold to and from the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. But this stepping up of the now regular increases 
from £50 millions to £70 millions is an interesting symptom 
of the accelerated pace of the currency expansion, After 
announcing the change in the House of Commons last 
Thursday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was asked 
whether these increases in the fiduciary issue had any 
bearing on the general problem of inflation. His answer, 
“I don’t think so,” deserves to become a classic of British 
monetary pronouncements. The Bank return showing the 
position on Wednesday last suggests that the increase in the 
fiduciary issue was left to the last possible moment. The 
latest Bank return, drawn up on the day after the increase 
in the fiduciary issue was made, shows a reserve of un- 
issued notes amounting to £72,697,000, or only just over the 
figure by which the reserve had been fortified on the pre- 
vious day. The expansion in the circulation goes steadily 
on, a further £7,512,000 of notes having been withdrawn 
during the week to last Wednesday. The Bank return 
shows all the customary adjustments to the increased 
fiduciary issue. The £70 millions of Government securities 
back‘ng the additional fiduciary issue have been transferred 
from the banking to the issue department. The return 
actually shows a fall of £79,.405,000 in the Government 
securities held by the banking department, indicating that 
since the beginning of this week the bulk of the £11 millions 
of wavs and means advances outstand'ng from the Bank 
on November 28th has been repaid. Principally as a result 
of this and of the outflow of notes into active circulation, 
bankers’ deposits have fallen by £13,819,000. 

* * * 


> 


November Debt Changes 


The net amount of debt raised during the four weeks 
ended November 28th was 261,239,608. Of _ this, 
{137,730,000 was accounted for by floating debt borrowing. 
The latest floating debt changes are of greater interest than 
usual. Ways and means advances have risen by £67,205,000, 
of which £5,750,000 represents additional borrowing from 
the Bank of England and the balance of £61,455,000 advances 
trom public departments. At the same time, the Treasury 
bill issue has risen by £15,000,000 only, and as_ the 
bills issued through the weekly tender rose by £40,000,000, 
there was a fall of £25,000.000 in tap bills over these four 
veeks. On the evidence of these returns, it looks as though 


there had been some transfer of public department funds 
from bills into ways and means advances. Treasury deposit 
receipts produced a net amount of £55,500,000 over this 
period, and the total outstanding on November 28th had 
risen to the new record level of £888,500,000. Allowing for 
the normal proportion of this total which would be held 
by institutions other than the clearing banks—say 
£65,000,000—it follows that the clearing banks’ TDR hold- 
ings last month must at last have .risen well above thejr 
loans and advances, which in October amounted to no more 
than £773,000,000. The pre-encashments of TDR’s last 
month amounted to £26,000,000. This is a somewhat 
higher total than that revealed by recent monthly debt 
returns, and it is probable that the bulk of these encash- 
ments was concentrated towards the close of the month 
and connected with the final rush for the 1949-51 series 
of National War Bonds, the issue of which came to an 
end at the close of the month, This final acceleration in 
application for the bonds in question is shown in the 
jump to £56,450,000 in the amount collected from this 
source during the four weeks in question, of which 
£38,226,000 was provided by the final week’s subscrip- 
tions, The issue of tax reserve certificates is falling off 
slightly, £26,100,000 being subscribed last month. The 
total outstanding, however, is still rising steadily as the 
amount redeemed last month was only £5,505,387. With 
the period of heavy tax collection in the offing, the re- 
demption of these certificates is likely to increase appreci- 
ably, but, in view of the attractive terms on which they 
are issued, it is probable that fresh subscriptions will more 
than keep pace with the maturities. 


* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer return: 
of the financial year to date (November 28th) and shows 
the respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 


£000 
Total ordinary expenditure... 3,517,384 Total ordinary revenue...... 1,565,22 @ 
New Sinking Funds......... 8,068 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :- 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 71.336 
Nationa! Savings Bonds 2,507 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 46.786 
Increase in balances ....... 717 3%, Savings Bonds 1960-70 209.563 
Miscellaneous issues 3,242 24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 320.926 
3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121,650 
Nat. Savings Certs. (met).. 121 550 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 241 565 
* Other debt " (net) ...... 213,131 

} Floating debt (net) :— 
| Treasury Bills ......... 125.201 
} Bank of Eng. Adv. ..... 11.000 
Public Dept. Adv....... 91.990 
Treasury deposits ...... 392,000 
£3.531 918 £3,531,918 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 
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Lord Kindersley on Foreign Investments 


In a very optimistic speech on Britain’s financial future 
which he delivered last week, Lord Kindersley, who speaks 
with special authority on the question of the country’s 
everseas investments, was at pains to dispel the widespread 
impression that all Britain’s foreign investments had been 
lost or dissipated since the war. In 1938, he said these 
investments amounted to about £3,600 millions, and his in- 
vestigations led to the conclusion that only £1,000 millions 
of this total had been lost or repaid, There is danger that 
Lord Kindersley in correcting one exaggeration may have 
perpetrated another. His figures certainly fail to give a 
complete picture of the changes that have taken place 
since the beginning of the war in British assets realisable 
overseas and in Britain’s creditor-debtor relationship vis-c- 
vis the rest of the world. Over and above the £1,000 millions 
of overseas investments sold or repaid, Britain has lost all 
but a negligible fraction of the £500 millions of gold held 
on the outbreak of the war and of the $300 millions of 
available dollar balances. In addition, net short term liabili- 
ties to the rest of the world—and in particular to countries 
in the sterling area—have increased from some £200 millions 
to about £700 millions. Furthermore, much of the overseas 
investments which have not been realised have undergone 
considerable depreciation. Plantation and mining invest- 
ments in the East and banking and merchanting invest- 
ments in the areas now overrun by Japan have ceased to 
yield income and have for the moment little or no market- 
able value. Much of these imperilled investments will, it is 
to be hoped, be rescued and live to earn appreciable re- 
turns. But these prospects lie in a somewhat unpredictable 
future, and it would certainly be unwise to take Lord 
Kindersley’s figures as the basis for calculating the likely 
effect which the war has had so far on Britain’s income 
from overseas investments. The loss has been far greater 
than the ratio between £1,000 millions and £3,600 millions 
would suggest. 


* * 


Money and Banking, 1940-42 


The latest international review of money and banking, 
prepared by the League of Nations Economic Intelligence 
Service (published by Allen and Ufwin, price 12s. 6d.), has 
perforce to scan an extremely dynamic and fast-shifting 
scene. It is a tale of expansion almost from cover to cover. 
The rise in the monetary circulation since the outbreak of 
the war falls below 50 per cent only in Switzerland and a 
few South American countries. It amounts to over 125 per 
cent in a group of ten countries, headed by Germany, and 
almost entirely made up of Axis or enemy-occupied 
countries, but also including Egypt. In only three countries, 
the United States, Switzerland and South Africa, has this 
expansion in currency been backed by gold. Elsewhere it 
is paper which provides the backing. The most dubious of 
such paper backing are the reichsmark claims accumulated 
by all the European countries compelled to enter into one- 
sided trade with Germany. By the end of 1941 the claims 
on Germany represented about 40 per cent of the total assets 
of the central banks of Denmark and the Netherlands, 
while this ratio was as high as 80 per cent in the case of the 
National Bank of Bohemia and Moravia. The review brings 
out the international character of the shift of commercial 
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banking assets into Government paper. According to the 
figures given in the report, Government obligations repre- 
sent about 70 per cent of the total assets of commercial banks 
in Germany, France and the Netherlands. The figure given 
for the United Kingdom is 50 per cent—which is somewhat 
flattering, for it ignores the holding of Treasury bills which 
now form so preponderant a part of the bills discounted. 
In the majority of countries covered by the survey, the 
increase in Government security holdings has been accom- 
panied by a reduction in commercial loans and advances. 
This is the trend one would expect to find in a belligerent 
world, where Governments are increasingly responsible for 
the tasks of creating, redistributing and spending national 
incomes. The increase in the volume of money has in all 
countries caused conditions of great liquidity, and led to 
reductions in interest rates, It is a flattering commentary on 
the efficacy of controls over credit, prices and civilian con- 
sumption that the phenomena of monetary and credit ex- 
pansion described in the review should have been accom- 
panied by a generally falling trend of even long-term interest 
rates. In many countries the yield on long-term Government 
bonds is now lower than it was before the war. 


* te * 
Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
September quarter, published by the Currency Commission, 
are as follows :— 

(£000's) 


Sept. Quarter, 1942 
June 
,| Quarter, 
1942 : In Else- 


Eire where Total 


Liabilities :— 

Capital, reserves, etc 17,616 
Notes in circulation 13,391 
Current, deposit and other accounts | 186,524 | 201,755 
Other liabilities 7,518 


17,629 | 10,405 | 7,232 | 17,637 
16,353 y 11,314 | 16,683 
59,279 


Assets :— 
Cash and Balances with London 
Agents and other Banks 

Money at call and short notice... . ¥ one 18,349 

Bills i 3,736 378 

Loans and advances............. 7 44,708 | 19,977 

Investments: (a) Government... y i 7,483 | 102,284 
(b) Others 10, f 3,923 5,271 

Other assets 


75,259 


Excess of Assets outside Eire over 
Liabilities outside Eire 8 h ih sme 93,794 


The increase in the note circulation took place in Northern 
Ireland. The note circulation in Eire reached a peak of 
£25;,779,000 in September, of which £19,779,000 was legal 
tender notes, not shown in the above table. The lack of 
investment opportunities accounts for the growth of 
deposits and the decline of advances. The ratio of liquid 
assets is exceptionally large as part of the new deposits is 
very temporary in their nature. No Government bills are 
held either in Great Britain or in Ireland. As all the bills 
are commercial bills, it is to be expected that they will 
decline with loans and advances. Net sterling assets continue 
to grow, reflecting the active balance of payments. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa and to the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised & Subscribed -  - 
Capital Paid Up - = = = = £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - -  - = £3,000,000 


Head Office: 10, CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET; and 77, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
London Wall Branch : 63, LONDON WALL E.C.2. West End Branch : 9, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.2. 
New Yerk Agency : 67, WALL STREET. 


Over 380 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agencies in South, East and Central Africa. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED AT ALL BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
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Investment 


Basic Trends Unchanged 


It is now almost a month since the stock markets 
passed their peak of values and of activity for recent years, 
and the: appearance of The Actuaries’ Investment Index 
makes it possible to take stock of the position over a fairly 
wide field. The chart of The Financial News shows almost 
complete stability for the fixed interest group and a very 
sharp rise in the equity figure to November 9th, after which 
about one-seventh of the improvement of the previous week 
is lost. The more detailed index fills out this picture. All 
classes of debentures and preference shares show improve- 
ments on the month, except investment trust debentures, 
and the rises in the totals for industry in both classes of 
security are the best for the five months of recovery, 
beginning in early July. The same is true of home cor- 
poration stocks. But, in the case of gilt-edged securities 





FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY. SECURITY 
. MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935= 100) 
Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 


Fixed Interest 





proper, there are falls which are the heaviest for some 
months past. In the case of total industrial equities, the 
showing is not quite so good. A rise of 2.8 points in the 
price and a fall of 0.16 per cent in yield are both inferior 
to those of October, but they are still well above the average 
for the five-month period. In fact, nothing has so far 
occurred to alter the general picture: the margins between 
the yields on various classes of security are being closed, 
mainly by the appreciation of those classes which bear the 
heavier risks, but the process has been accentuated, as 
between gilt-edged and all other securities, by the fall in 
the value of the former. The recent trend of equities is 
again upwards, according to the figures of The Financial 
News, and while there is no recovery in turnover, all 
pressure to sell seems to have been exhausted. 


* * * 


Post-War Recovery Shares 


The previous peak in equities occurred in January of 
this year, since when there is a rise of 9.9 points in value 
and a fall of 0.48 in yield, on the whole industrial list. 
Over the same period, bank shares have improved 6.9 points 
and insurance 6.3, despite a drop last month of 2.3 points. 
This fall, presumably, reflects the threat to those com- 
panies specialising in industrial assurance, contained in the 
Beveridge report. It is the only decline shown in the whole 
list as against the end of October. Against that date, the 
largest rises were in oil shares and—rather unexpectedly— 
in electric light and power stocks. These had been lagging 
considerably, and at the end of October stood at about the 
same value as at the end of January. Of the groups which 
show rises well above the average since that time, only home 
railways, plus 21.7 points, and aircraft manufacturing, plus 
16.2, are specifically industries making large direct con- 
tributions to the war. The smallest rises are in shipping, 
3.8 points, and miscellaneous, 4.7 points. The yields on 
aircraft arid home rails are still well above the average, and 





the other outstanding rises have occurred mainly in post- 
war recovery stocks such as gas, oil, building materials and 
coal. The exclusion of the large miscellaneous section from 
this rise, and the fact that brewery shares are up by no less 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 





Price Indices (1928= 100) Average Yields 














cm and Number 

of Securities Nov. | Jan. Oct. Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
25, 27, 27, 24, 25, 27, 24, 
1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
24% Consols ......... 145-7 | 147-8 | 146-5 | 145-4 | 3-06]} 3-05] 3-07 
Home Corpns. (4)..... 138-7 | 140-9 | 142-1 | 142-7 | 3:36) 3:28} 3-27 
Ind. Debs. Total (43)... | 113-9 | 115-4 | 118-3 | 119-3 | 4:17) 4-01} 3-98 
Ind. Pref. Total (101).. 99-9 | 102-0 | 106-0 | 107-2 | 4:67 | 4:-46| 4-41 
Aircraft Mfg. (5)...... 536} 54-8) 68-3] 71:0} 10:63 | 7-80] 7-47 
Elec. Light & Power (16) | 105-5 | 108-2 | 108-3 | 115-4| 4-49] 4-34] 4-08 
Elec. Mnfg. (13)....... 129-2 } 130-1 | 137-9 | 141-9 | 4-81 |) 4-50] 4-37 
Oil (4)...... weesecees 63-0} 56:2; 62:4] 70-4) 3-68] 4-01] 3-57 
Total Productive (90)... 62:9} 63:3) 70-3) 73:3) 5:23 | 4-74] 4-57 
Home Rails (4) ....... 41-4] 47°38] 64:4] 69:5] 6-84] 6-12] 5-90 
Stores & Catering (18). . 48-3] 49:0] 56:5] 59:7); 4-10] 4-17 3:91 
Brews. & Dists. (20)... | 114-1 | 116-2 | 130-7 | 133-4| 5-14] 4-65] 4-56 
Miscellaneous (20)..... 63-4] 61:8] 64:7] 66:5) 460] 4-31] 4-21 
ustrials— 

(All Classes) (159) ... 61.7] 62.0; 69.1) 71.9) 5.01] 4.61] 4.45 
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than 17.2 points, seem to be due.to their carrying exception- 
ally low and high yields, respectively, in January last. The 
range of yields in the industrial equity groups is now from 
3.05 for gas stocks to 7.47 for aircraft shares, against 2.90 
for cotton to 10.23 for aircraft at that time. 


x * * 


Mexican Debt Developments 


Two developments have occurred in the past few days 
which offer the unfortunate hoiders of bonds ot the Mexican 
Government a good chance of saving something imme- 
diateiy from the wreck. On Thursday, there was an 
announcement that a plan had been evoived with an 
American group for dealing with all direct obligations of 
the Government. The plan, which has still to receive bond- 
holders’ sanction, provides for redemption of the secured 
debt over the next twenty years, and the unsecured over the 
next twenty-five, apparently at 25 per cent of its face value, 
Back interest is to be redeemed at varying fractions of 1 per 
cent, but there is, so far, no information as to the rate of 
future payments, which are to be resumed next year. This 
was foliowed on Saturday by confirmation of the reports of 
a plan to buy up the debt. In effect, the Banco de Mexico 
offers to buy the 6 per cent ten-year notes at 184, the 5 per 
cent loan of 1899 at 16} and the 4 per cent loan of 1910 at 
16. Thus, having escaped liability to redeem at anything 
like the full price, and, presumably, having effected a 
parallel saving in interest, on the ground of inability to meet 
such heavy demands, Mexico proceeds to devote large sums 
to buying up the bonds at the depreciated levels produced 
by her default. Moreover, the offer, which expires before 
Christmas, is so timed that it is made before the full terms 
of the scheme have been made known and, a fortiori, before 
the views of bondholders have been determined. Clearly, 
bondholders ought not to be asked to make their decision 
in ignorance, and they will be well advised to wait in the 
hope that light may be forthcoming before the closing date. 
Unless, however, the terms are much better than seem 
probable, it may be the wisest course to cut past losses 
and take the reduced amount now offered rather than hope 
that an obviously unwilling debtor will continue to imple- 
ment a bargain over a quarter of a century. 


* * * 


English Electric-Napier Offer 


The news that the English Electric Company is offer- 
ing to take over D. Napier and Son will come as a surprise 
to many and as a disappointment to at least a few. The 
fusion is to be effected by an exchange of shares, and, on 
the basis of prices on the eve of the announcement, the 
terms offer a 27 per cent increase in value to Napier 
holders, while they have every reason to expect a return 
of 8 per cent, against the 7} per cent they have received 
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in the last three years. For the investor who hopes for a 
sure dividend and a moderate capital appreciation, these 
terms are sufficiently generous to assure acceptance, since 
the outlook for a concern with such varied interests as 
English Electric must be more certain than even for the 
best of the purely aircraft companies. Those who considered 
Napier as a long-term risk, carrying a promise of a very 
large return, will perhaps be prepared to chance retaining 
a minority holding. The offer is subject to acceptance by 
75 per cent of holdings, or such less proportion as English 
Electric may elect to accept. It is also conditional upon the 
retirement of the whole Napier board and on the resigna- 
tion of certain of them from all executive offices. In con- 
sideration of the latter, compensation to a total of some 
£37,000 is to be provided. If the scheme is adopted, MAP 
will purchase fixed assets, acquired by Napier for the war 
expansion programme, for a sum of £750,000, leasing the 
assets back to the company for the period of the emer- 
gency. These arrangements suggest very strongly that 
MAP is the moving force behind the plan. It will come as 
something of a shock that a firm of this standing should 
lose its independence, but no doubt, if it has to do so, it 
will fit very well in the existing structure of English 
Electric. 


* * * 


Another Drapery Scheme 


Shareholders who agreed with the views expressed in 
The Economist last week concerning the Peter Robinson 
reconstruction scheme will have been gratified to learn of 
the formation of a shareholders’ committee to oppose it. 
Meanwhile, another proposal, of a very different character, 
but not entirely free from objection, has been put forward 
by the board of Suburban and Provincial Stores—that is 
to say, effectively, by the John Lewis group, which controls 
that company. Here, the proposal concerns £3,000,000 of 
ordinary capital, which has in front of it, in addition to 
heavy loan capital, much of short date, £300,000 of 5 per 
cent cumulative preference shares, of which only £61,153 
is issued. The ordinary. shares, of which a considerable block 
is held by the Lewis interests, rank for a preferential 7 per 
cent over the deferred, and for half the remaining profits 
after a similar percentage has been paid on the latter, held 
by the Lewis group. In fact, they received 7 per cent for 
four years, 2} for nine, and nothing since 1938-39. The 
proposal is that they should exchange these rights for a 
3 per cent..cumulative preferential dividend—covered by 
current profits—with a promise that, in any future recon- 
struction, no further cut in dividend shall be imposed. This 
gives a yield of 8 per cent on the current market price of 
the shares, and of 9 on that ruling when John Lewis 
assumed control, but it is none the less a severe cut. A 
great deal is done to sweeten the pill. A fund, equal to two 
years’ payments on both classes of preference capital, is to 
be maintained and, if this ever falls below the stipulated two 
years’ provision, the new preference shareholders will have 
full voting rights of five times their present amount. The 
Lewis interest intends—and will presumably undertake—to 
put up £300,000, ranking behind the present ordinary 
capital, at such time as new capital may be raised to fund 
short-term debts. This may not be actual cash, for it is 
suggested that it be used to acquire from John Lewis their 
four provincial branches. Finally, it is to be noted that this 
is not at present an official scheme. It is submitted in order 
to ascertain by a postcard vote the feeling of the ordinary 
shareholders. Only if the result indicates that a substantial 
proportion is in favour will the scheme be drawn up and 
the necessary meetings convened. In the class meetings, the 
Lewis group will not use its holding of ordinary shares to 
influence the result. 


* 


Apart from the SPS ordinary scheme, the John Lewis 
Partnership, which purchased 2,660,000 of the 3,000,000 
deferred shares of SPS in 1940 for 3d. each, now offers three 
times that figure for the remaining 400,000. Except for 
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1,811 shares, prices in the past three years have ranged 
from 1d, to 6d. per share. One reason given for raising the 
price is that the board has had three years’ experience of 
SPS, a statement which seems to suggest that all is not 
lost for the deferred capital, and that rather more than 
3 per cent may be earned by the ordinary at some not too 
distant date. It must be remembered, however, that .a scheme 
of capital reconstruction will eventually be necessary. In 
fact, it remains the case, in this instance as in that of Peter 
Robinson, that the data do not exist as yet to reach a 
reasonable conclusion as to post-war earnings. . 


* * * 


More Copper Payments 


Subsequent events have shown that the decision of 
Mufulira to restore the full payment of two years before, 
after passing the dividend of the intervening period, is far 
from typical of the Rhodesian copper industry. There was 
no reason to suppose that Nchanga Copper would be able 
to pay anything, since its development had been cut for 
the war period to economise use of materials by the in- 
dustry as a whole. The decision of Rhodesian Selection 
Trust to cut its payment, from 13} for 1939-40 to 12} per 
cent, is rather disappointing, since it receives the same 
revenue from Mufulira, but that of Roan Antelope, merely 
to maintain its 10 per cent distribution, suggests that no 
real improvement has occurred in profit-earning capacity. 
Before any valid opinion can be formed it will, however, 
be necessary to await what little light the reports and state- 
ments of the chairmen are likely to provide. The doubts 
raised by these results were confirmed, and intensified, by 
the news that the Rhokana distibution was to be halved. 
The passing of the interim, 15 per cent, a year before, was 
partly explained by the absence of any receipt from 
Mutfulira, of whose capital Rhokana holds almost one-third. 
This represents only 7 per cent on Rhokana capital, and the 
absence of any interim was a pointer that all was not well. 
Now the total payment is to be only 15 per cent, suggesting 
that costs are rising much more rapidly than any improve- 
ment in the official buying price. 


Company Notes 


AEC Accounts 


For the fourth year in succession, Associated Equip- 
ment realised an increase in gross profits, which total 
£803,392 against £799,577 in the year to September 3oth 
last. Taxation requires £560,000, as in the previous year, 
while depreciation receives £100,000 against £105,477. Thus. 
the improvement in gross receipts is more than passed on to 
equity earnings, which have risen from a tax-free rate of 
8.8 to 9.4 per cent. The usual tax-free ordinary payment is 
repeated at 74 per cent, and the whole of the surplus of 
£29,000 is transferred to general reserve, against £18,000, 
so that the carry forward of £268,000 is unchanged. There 
is little doubt that the improvement in profits is due to a 
further expansion in turnover. The chairman, Mr C. W. 
Reeve, points out that the profit per unit of output has, 
however, continued to decline. The balance-sheet shows 2 
drop in net liquid assets, excluding inter-company items, 
from £1,567,057 to £1,520,424, while net loans from sub- 
sidiaries of £29,835 are replaced by net loans to subsidiaries 
of £5,135. Stocks have risen from £1,778,005 to £2,096,462. 
Debtors are approximately stable and cash holdings some 
£130,000 lower. The total of reserves and surplus is up 
from £1,818,000 to £1,938,000. The balance-sheet has been 
recast, and current liabilities are shown as a deduction 
from current assets. In so far as this gives some guarantec 
as to the accurate description of these items, the develop- 
ment is welcome. Whether the reduction in the balance- 
sheet total which results presents a clearer picture is 2 
matter of opinion. The concern has clearly adapted itself 
satisfactorily to war conditions. The £1 ordinary stock, at 
63s. 6d., yields £2 7s. 3d. per cent, tax free. 


* * * 


‘¢ Emmies ’’ Accounts 


The full accounts of Electric and Musical Industries 
for the year to September 3oth last reveal an even more 
satisfactory state of affairs than was apparent from the pre- 
liminary statement. Disclosed profits, after taxation, ARP 
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and war damage insurance, have risen from £215,106 to 
£245,464. Since expenses are only very slightly higher, 
there is an increase in equity earnings from £112,264 to 
£139,700, representing 9.6 against 7.7 per cent. The 6 per 
cent ordi payment is repeated with some £53,000 to 
spare which goes to raise the carry forward to £247,504. 
A more striking indication of the nature of the improvement 
is provided by the jump in the total of stock and work 
in progress in the combined statement from £1,979,998 to 
£3,093,235—a substantially more marked expansion than 
was to have been supposed. This movement is financed by 
a decline of some £400,000 in debtors to £889,945, of some 
£200,000 in cash to £302,382 and by an expansion of some 
£400,000 in creditors. The company’s balance sheet shows 
a rise in net loans to subsidiaries from £72,324 to £155,818. 
Investments in empire and foreign subsidiaries stand at 
£265,600 against £314,061 and the auditors certify that this 
amount, and the net debtors of some £7,000, are less 
than the value of assets not under enemy control. The 
group occupies a key position in war production and the 
low yield of £3 8s. per cent at the current price of 17s. 73d. 
ex dividend for the 10s. ordinary shares indicates the high 
value which the market puts on recovery prospécts. 


* * * 


Stewarts and Lloyds of South Africa 


The accounts of Stewarts and Lloyds (SA) for the 
year to June 30th last show, after tax and after inclusion of 
£690 refund of British income tax, a decline in total receipts 
from £334,012 to £305,824. Depreciation takes £43,997; 
against £46,591, other charges remaining virtually stable. 
Thus, equity earnings amount to £205,834, against £231,413, 
representing 50.2 against 56.4 per cent, unadjusted for tax 
on dividends. Total allocations to reserves are reduced from 
£155,000 to £117,000, an amount of £50,000 being trans- 
ferred to stock reserve instead of general reserve as in the 
previous year and contingencies receiving £67,000, against 
£105,000, It is thus possible to raise the carry-forward from 
£78,398 to £85,232. The directors consider these results 
satisfactory, and it is in fact probable that gross profits 
showed an advance on the previous year. Debtors and 
creditors are both lower, while there is a fall in net loans 
to subsidiaries from £65,171 to £12,571. Stocks and work 
in progress are some £30,000 higher at £820,865, but the 
most striking shift is in cash holdings, which are up from 
£249,642 to £448,543. Net liquid assets have risen from 
£1,164,213 to £1,243,391. Thus, the financial position 
remains eminently sound, and the movements probably 
reflect some technical change rather than any reduction in 
turnover which is most unlikely in view of the Union’s 
increased war effort. The £1 ordinary shares are privately 
held. The 6 per cent 1st preference £1 shares, at 25s. 6d. 
ex dividend, yield £4 14s. 1d. per cent. 


* * * 


Burmah Oil Interim 


The cut in the Burmah Oil interim for 1942 from 
5 to 2} per cent had been fully discounted by the market, 
and a fall of 73d. was the limit of the loss in price. The 
final 7} per cent payment for 1941, distributed last August, 
was paid from receipts accrued before the Japanese in- 
vasion. Current income is, of course, confined wholly to 
earnings from dividends. The concern has a holding of 
some {1,200,000 in the ordinary capital of “Shell” 
Transport and of more than £4,292,000 in the ordinary 
capital of Anglo-Iranian. It will, in consequence, have 
benefited from last year’s 2} per cent rise in the Anglo- 
Iranian distribution to 7} per cent and may profit further 
from the hint of a yet higher payment in the current year 
contained in the restoration of the normal interim. The 
total Burmah payment must, of course, be limited by the 
size of its investment income, less necessary costs, but there 
appears to be little reason why the net amount should not 
be distributed virtually in full. In the absence of the 1941 
accounts, no close estimate can be made of assets im- 
mediately and ultimately available for reconstruction, but 
it would be very surprising if these were not fully adequate 
to all requirements. The £1 ordinary stock, at the current 
price of 56s. 9d, yields only £4 8s. 1d. per cent, on the 
basis of the 1941 payment of 12} per cent, a level which 
indicates complete confidence in the ultimate prospects of 
the concern. ; 
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Rational Tailoring Setback 


The full accounts of the Prices Tailors group for the 
year to June 30th last show an expected decine in profits 
in line with the fall in the earnings of Montagu Burton 
already announced. The receipts and distributions of the 
operating company, Prices Tailors, over the past three years 
are analysed in the table below: 


Years ended June 30, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ £ £ 
CS Sabi Cas kecks cwadeen 542,216 503,611 411,108 
Taxation ..............045. 400,000 230,000 195,000 
Depreciation and fees ....... 97,635 97,161 96,910 
War Damage............ ne wn 18,342 14,269 
Pref. and pref. ord. dividend 33,000 28,188 27,500 
Ordinary shares :— 
Berne 0... .s0ecseeceees 11,581 129,920 77,429 
DF RGREAchKseKRO dso KS 93,000 78,000 64,000 
Earned % ..... eee eeeeees 11-0 148 -7 88 +4 
Re asa ew au ade aNanon 88 -6 89 -14 73-2 





Carry forward.............. 142,579 194,499. 207,928 
Total income is nearly £100,000 lower than in the previous 
year, and, in order not to deplete the carry forward, the 
distribution to Prices Trust, in which the public is 
interested, is reduced from £78,000 to £64,000. For the 
third year in succession there is no addition to reserves. 
Prices Trust is distributing 20 against 25 per cent covered 
by earnings of 20.2 against 25.7 per cent. There is an 
apparent rise in the income of Prices Tailors Properties, 
but this is due to an increase in the amount of income tax 
recoverable from Prices Tailors. Sir Harry Price, the 
chairman, points out that civilian trade has been consider- 
ably restricted by rationing and the introduction of utility 
clothing. It appears that the production of cloth has been 
relatively stable in the last few months, Net liquid assets 
have risen from £45,422 to £200,148. Debtors and loans 
to subsidiary companies are both lower, indicating that the 


‘ rise in stocks from £924,813 to £1,143,853 is due. mainly 


to reduced turnover. It is unlikely that any substantial 
recovery can take place in rational tailoring until the war 
is Over. The 5s. ordinary shares of Prices Trust, at 218. od. 
ex dividend, yield £4 11s. 11d. per cent. 


* * * 


Timothy Whites Group 


_The accounts of the controlling company, Timothy 
Whites and Taylors, show a rise in profits i ae year to 
December 27th last from £393,129 to £436,710. Income 
tax and EPT require £170,000 against £137,848, while there 
is a transfer of £21,000 against nil to deferred repairs, Thus, 
equity earnings are actuaily reduced from £84,849 to 
£73,423, representing 30.2 against 33.6 per cent. The 30 
per cent payment on ordinary capital, distributed in the 
four previous years, is repeated and the small surplus goes 
to raise the carry forward from £75,773 to £76,327. The 
three main operating subsidiary companies have ail earned 
higher disclosed profits, but only for Taylors Drug and 
Taylors (Cash Chemists) Trust is there a rise in equity 
earnings. Dividends are increased from 7} to 8 per cent 
free of tax and from 6.16 to 9.06 per cent, respectively. 
Taylors (Cash Chemists) London have also raised the 
equity payment from 5.69 to 6.16 per cent, despite a slight 
decline in the free surp.us. Taylors (Cash Chemists) Mid- 
land provided some £30,000 more tax liability, which has 
outweighed the rise in published total receipts. The de- 
ferred payment is 2 per cent lower at 24} per cent. The 
balance sheets of Timothy Whites and Taylors and of the 
subsidiaries show a common expansion of stocks, debtors 
and creditors, and reduction in cash holdings. The chair- 
man, Mr Philip Hill, points out that the group has been 
hampered by shortages of supplies and by damage from 
bombing, so that the results are fully as good as could have 
been expected, Assessment of the true position of the group 
is still considerably impeded by the absence of a consoli: 
dated statement, while much still remains to be done in 
improving the presentation of the accounts of the complex 
structure of subsidiary concerns, and in particular in the 
provision of comparative figures throughout. The 5%. 
ordinary shares, at 23s. 9d. ex dividend, yield £6 6s. 34. 
per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 


Post-War Trade 


The assumption upon which Sir William Beveridge 
rests his plan for security are an impressive reminder that 
an expansion in world trade and the international divi- 
sion of labour are essential to progressive living standards. 
By his series of trade agreements, Mr Cordell Hull, on 
behalf of the United States, was able to whittle down 
some of the restrictions in the way of trade, even before 
the war. The agreement concluded between America and 
Great Britain in November, 1938, though it did not go 
very far, was a step in the right direction ; at least, it indi- 
cated a willingness to make mutual concessions. The agree- 
ment between America and Canada, concluded at the same 
time, helped to reduce some of the obstacles in the way of 
the trade between the two countries. The major develop- 
ments since then have been the Lend-Lease agreements 
between America and Britain, China, Russia and other 
countries, which provide that post-war settlements should 
be designed to “ promote mutually advantageous economic 
relations between them and the betterment of world-wide 
economic relations.” A somewhat similar agreement is re- 
ported to have been signed on Tuesday between America 
and Canada. While details of this agreement were not 
available at the time The Economist went to press, cabled 
reports suggest that it is a statement of objectives rather 
than a detailed trade pact: trade barriers are to be lowered 
and the production and exchange of consumption goods is 
to be increased for “the satisfaction of human needs.” It 
is welcome as a recognition of the vital part foreign trade 
will play after the war; the test will come when these 
principles come to be translated into detailed practice, and 
the work of translation should be in full preparation now. 


* * * 


Scheme ‘for Frimary Products 


In an address delivered at the London Chamber of 
Commerce on November 25th Major Grondona outlined 
his plan for stabilising the prices, in terms of sterling and 
within pre-determined limits, of a wide range of primary 
products and of “goods of constant utility processed or 
manufactured to recognised standard specifications.” 
Broadly, his’ aim is to prevent excessive fluctuations in 
prices, to stabilise the purchasing power of sterling at home 
and abroad, to stimulate world production and consumption 
of the chief primary products, to raise the standard of 
living of the world, to provide a firm base for the world’s 
economic structure, and to implement articles 4 and 5 of 
the Atlantic Charter. The adoption of his plan would in- 
volve the setting up by the British Government, possibly 
though not necessarily in collaboration with other nations, 
of a Price Stabilisation Corporation to be financed by the 
issue, as required, of Treasury guaranteed bonds. After 
the determination of “a fair average price ” for each of the 
products to be brought within the scheme, the Corporation 
would announce that it would be a constant buyer on 
delivery at, say, 10 per cent below the datum price and, 
80 long as it held stocks, a constant seller on demand at, 
Say, 10 per cent above the datum price. The datum price 
is to be calculated on the basis of the cost of an efficient 
producer, with a fair margin for depreciation and profit, 
and on the assumption that the wages paid by him were 
“at least sufficient to enable a standard equal to British 
Standards to be maintained.” Major Grondona, however, 
would admit the continuation of the payment of Govern- 
ment subsidies to high-cost producers of essential com- 
modities. The datum price is to remain unchanged, subject 
to at least one year’s published notice of intention to alter it. 
Major Grondona’s scheme is neat and, as outlined by him, 
seems simple to operate. Like many such schemes, it postu- 
lates international collaboration, and it contains many 
features which seem undesirable or difficult to apply in 
Practice. But a solution to the problem will have to be 
found, And, for that reason, Major Grondona’s approach 
deserves consideration even if it is unlikely to bring the 
automatic benefits he claims for it. 


Utility Furniture 


Utility furniture is now in production, and some will 
be on sale in the new year. The furniture is being made to 
Board of Trade specifications by firms selected by the 
Board. At present, about 25 firms are on the list, and any 
firm can apply for inclusion. The guiding principles in 
selecting firms to make utility furniture must naturally be 
concerned with questions of labour, locality, efficiency and 
raw materials. A difficulty which faces firms, and especially 
small firms, who wish to make the new furniture, is that no 
prices have yet been published, but it may be that the 
compiling of schedules must await the experience of the 
trade on costs. No non-utility furniture has been begun since 
November Ist, except under licence, but the completion of 
furniture in process of manufacture is permitted until the 
end of the year. The Treasury has agreed to make an 
Order exempting utility furniture from purchase tax, but, 
quite rightly, only persons with special needs will be able 
to buy the furniture. The committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade received a well-deserved tribute when it was 
complimented in the House of Commons this week on its 
designs for utility furniture. 


* * * 


Supply Contracts 


In its latest report, published last week, the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts was able to record further pro- 
gress in the costing of contracts by the Ministry of Supply. 
The Ministry is now able to place nearly 75 per cent of 
its contracts at fixed prices, and hopes to be able to 
increase the proportion still further. If sufficient information 
is not available for using this variety of contract the 
Ministry usually arranges a contract at a maximum price, 
subject to costings, which, in its view, provides safeguards 
not secured by the cost plus type of contract. The amount 
of work involved is revealed by the increase in the number 
of outstanding contracts containing a costing clause, and, 
therefore requiring investigation on completion, from 9,310 
in 1940 to 14,000 in 1941 and 41,600, spread over 9,200 
firms, in July, 1942. In view of the scarcity of staff, more 
use is being made of the contractors’ own auditors and the 
accounting bodies are being consulted with a view to extend- 
ing this procedure. Consideration is also to be given to the 
possibility of settling certain contracts without investigation, 
that is to say, contracts about which other information is 
available as a guide to prices. As a result of these measures, 
the Ministry hopes to be able to clear a substantial propor- 
tion of contracts, and to use more of its investigators for the 
purpose of ascertaining recent trends in costs as a sound 
basis for fixed price contracts. The Committee again empha- 
sises the need for knowledge of current costs in the absence 
of effective competition, and they express the view that con- 
tractors may not always appreciate that full employment on 
Government contracts may bring cost reductions “far 
greater than is generally recognised.” 


* * * 


Milk Records Scheme 


Another device which should lead to an increased pro- 
duction of milk has been adopted. It is the milk records 
scheme, by which the output of individual cows will be 
measured, By increasing the farmer’s knowledge of his herd, 
it enables him to distribute scarce foodstuffs among his cows 
to obtain the highest aggregate yield. The recording of indi- 
vidual milk yields has been practised by about 5,000 pro- 


(Continued on page 715) 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS 


MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 


PROBLEMS OF POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
MR ARTHUR MITCHELL’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the ordinary stockholders of this company 
was held, on the 3rd instant, at the White 
Horse Hotel, Birmingham, under the 
presidency of Mr Arthur Mitchell. 

The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 


TRIBUTE TO LATE SIR JAMES CURTIS 


Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

I deeply regret that since our last annual 
general meeting the company has suffered 
a loss by the death of Sir: James Curtis, 
who was a member of our board from 1934. 
Sir James rendered valuable service to the 
City of Birmingham and to the country, 
and his great ability was recognised by the 
Food Controller in the last war. He will 
be widely remembered for his work as a 
Divisional Food Commissioner from 1917 
onwards, and early in this war he was an 
adviser to the Ministry of Food. He placed 
his wise counsel and sound judgment at all 
times at the disposal of your board, and 
we deeply feel his loss. 

You will observe that the accounts sub- 
mitted have been set out in a revised form. 
This is in conformity with modern prac- 
tice, and I think the additional information 
will be appreciated by the stockholders. 


NEW DIRECTORS 
The board has appointed Mr J. H 


Greenaway, who has been with us the whole 


of his business career, to be a director. He 
has been secretary for 11 years, and was 
for many years previously acting secretary 
under my brother, Sir John Edwin Mitchell. 
His persistent hard work, ability and loyalty 
have fully earned the unanimous approval 
of board 


During the year one of our employees 
has won the Victoria Cross, the greatest 
honour a member of His Majesty’s Forces 
can obtain. Able Seaman William Alfred 
Savage, a native of Smethwick, was post- 
humously awarded the coveted prize for his 
part in that brave commando attack on 
St, Nazaire. The board have given careful 
consideration how to commemorate 
fittingly his wonderful courage and devotion 
to duty. We thought his fellow-workers 
would prefer it to be in the form of an 
annual reminder of their gallant comrade. 
To this end, on the anniversary of this 
event we propose to distribute £50 each 
year among such employees of the com- 
pany as the managing directors consider to 
have rendered meritorious or notable service 
during the year, and we hope that successive 
anaes of managing directors will continue 
to do so. 


TRIBUTE TO BREWING, SUPERVISORY 
AND MANAGERIAL STAFFS 


The difficulties in the production of 
beer have been greater this year than last. 
Thanks, however, to the unremitting effort 
and skill of our brewing staff and work- 

le, ably presided over by Mr R. H. 
Butler and our head brewer, Mr T. E. 
Grant, we have successfully overcome these 
troubles, and we have ample evidence that 
our products are highly appreciated by the 
public we serve. 

our managed houses, which 
also receive the close attention of Mr R. H. 
Butler, we are, as you may know, probably 
the largest direct retailers of beers in the 
country, and I want to pay an especial 
tribute to our supervisory staff, our 
managers and ‘their wives, and the staffs 
at our houses, for the splendid way they 
have carried out their very difficult duties, 
both to the company and to our customers. 
These remarks apply with equal force to 
our many hundreds of tenants. 
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POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION POLICY 


Looking to the future, we have to face 
the question of reconstruction after the war. 
We must not allow ourselves to be diverted 
at the present time from our first and fore- 


.most effort, which must be directed to 


winning the war ; but, keeping this well in 
mind, it is necessary we should give our 
serious attention to the broad aspects of 
this important matter. To delve into the 
future is at all times a hazardous under- 
taking, but this should not deter us from 
making the attempt to form our policy now, 
sO as to prevent hasty and unconsidered 
plans being advocated when the war is 
over. In approaching the problem of 
reconstruction of our towns and cities, and 
replanning, in many cases, our roads and 
highways, it is mecessary at this stage to 
consider, in very broad outline, the general 
requirements of post-war reconstruction. 

As far as our trade of brewing is con- 
cerned, reconsfruction means, I am sure, 
the continuance of the policy of “fewer 
and better” in some parts of the country, 
together with the redistribution of existing 
licences. The phrase “fewer and better ” 
has a familiar sound to Midland ears, and 
in particular to those in Birmingham and 
Smethwick ; and rightly so, too, seeing that 
we claim this policy had its birthplace here. 
For many years the Birmingham and Mid- 
land brewers have worked in complete 
harmony with the Birmingham and Smeth- 
wick Licensing Justices, and also, I may 
say, with other benches of magistrates 
before whom they have appeared, and they 
have, in consequence, been able to make 
great progress. It therefore gives great 
satisfaction to us all that Mr Bryson (chair- 
man of the Birmingham Licensing Justices 
for the past 20 years) is a member of the 
committee appointed by the Home Secre- 
tary under the chairmanship of Mr J. W. 
Morris, K.C., to consider how reconstruc- 
tion and development may be co-ordinated 
with the licensing authorities. Mr Bryson’s 
great experience and knowledge of licensing 
matters make him in every way a most 
fitting member of this important committee. 
His name inspires members of our trade 
with full confidence, and his leadership has 
undoubtedly influenced other benches of 
Justices to adopt a progressive policy in 
licensing matters. 


COMPANY'S PART IN ‘* FEWER AND 
BETTER ** MOVEMENT 


Your own firm have been consistent 
advocates and indeed have taken a leading 
part in the policy of “fewer and better” 
ever since I became a managing director 
well over 40 years ago, The movement was 
initiated by the Birmingham Property Com- 
pany, which came into being in 1897, and 
during the last 32 years of its 38 years’ 
existence was ably presided over by our late 
chairman, Sir William Waters Butler. Like 
all pioneer work, the policy of “ fewer and 
better” did not at first receive universal 
approval or adoption, but I am glad to 
state those unhappy days are now at an end. 

We ourselves have never faltered, and 
have made really great progress since we 
overcame the handicaps which beset us in 
its initial stages. 


PROBLEM ONE OF REDISTRIBUTION 


We have, therefore, perhaps as great an 
experience as any in the country, and 
we can now state that while the policy of 
“fewer and better” has animated us in 
the past, we have now arrived at the stage 
when there is no real redundancy problem 
in Birmingham. Owing to the large increase 
in the population in new areas, brought 
about by extensive replanning and _ the 
building of many thousands of dwelling- 
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houses, amounting almost to new towns in 
themselves, the problem before us is one 
of redistribution only of the existing licences 
from the older parts of Birmingham to those 
areas, in order to meet the requirements of 
the inhabitants. 

This movement of .population is referred 
to in the Scott Report on “ Land Utilisation 
in Rural Areas,” which states that between 
1931 and 1938 in the central belt of ever, 
one of our great industrial cities there has 
been a decrease of population and a huge 
increase in the surrounding fringes. The 
demand for licensing facilities in these 
“surrounding fringes ” is a justifiable one, 
- should be met as soon as conditions 
allow. 


BREWERS’ SOCIETY'S RECONSTRUCTION 
AND PLANNING COMMITTEE 


The Brewers’ Society have a reconstruc- 
tion and planning committee, Such a com- 
mittee must necessarily include representa- 
tives of all the principal districts in the 
provinces, and I am glad to announce Mr 
D. D. Cole is now serving on this body 
with the approval of my fellow-brewers in 
this district. We at Cape Hill appreciate 
the confidence they place in ug by con- 
senting to Mr Cole to represent this impor- 
tant brewing area, and we shall watch with 
care and interest the work of the reconstruc- 
tion committee. We wish them well in their 
onerous duties, dealing, as they will be, with 
the very assets of our respective companies. 
We shall gladly place our knowledge and 
experience of many years at the entire dis- 
posal of the commiittec. 

Our fire brigade was honoured recently 
by being invited to give a special demon- 
stration before the Home Secretary, the 
Right Honourable Herbert S. Morrison, and 
the Regional Commissioner, Lord Dudley. 
Mr. Morrison paid a tribute to their effi- 
ciency which was appreciated and well 
deserved. 

Last summer we contributed the services 
of the band of the South Staffordshire 
Regiment towards: the effort to provide 
entertainment at home for our hard-worked 
citizens. This band played in the public 
places of Birmingham, Smethwick, West 
Bromwich, Walsall and Coventry. We are 
glad to know their high-class music gave 
great satisfaction in enlivening the few 
leisure hours of our townsmen. 

My grateful thanks are tendered to my 
fellow managing directors, to the directors, 
staff and workpeople for their loyalty, and 
their hard and sustained work under very 
trying conditions. 

Dr Harold Thwaite seconded the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, which was 
carried unanimously. 


THE STRAND HOTEL, 
LIMITED 


The thirty-fifth sotinery general mect- 
ing of The Strand Hotel, Limited, was 
held, on the 3rd instant, in London, Major 
M. Gluckstein (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from th 

chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The volume of busi- 
ness done during the year showed an appre- 
ciable recovery from that of the previous 
year. 
The year, however, has not been without 
many difficulties. The hotel and restaurant 
industry has, because of its nature, come 
within the scope of many of the wartime 
regulations and orders ; in particular, the 
numerous orders relating to food have 
entailed a considerable amount of organisa- 
tion and work. 

The trading account balance amounts (0 
£98,000. This sum, after allowing for pre- 
ference dividends, will permit the payment 
of 10 per cent. for the year on the partici- 
pating preferred ordinary shares (compared 
with 7 per cent. in the previous year), and 
on the deferred ordinary shares of an 
amount equal to that proposed to be dis- 
tributed on the participating preferred 
ordinary shares. 

Business for the current year so far has 
been satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


MR. H. C. PORTER’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, in 
London, Mr H. C. Porter (chairman of the 
company) peas. 

The following are extracts from the 
address by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: On the credit side 
of the profit and loss account of New Con- 
solidated Gold Fields Limited, dividends, 
profits, etc., amount to £842,949, an 
increase of £119,448 over last year’s figure. 
During the first six months of the financial 
year the activity in the share markets both 
in London and Johannesburg enabled us to 
conduct profitable operations, but in the 
second half of the year the varying fortune 
of the war had considerable influence on the 
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Stock Exchanges, with the result that fluc- 
tuations in prices were more marked and 
periods of inactivity more prolonged. 

_ The scale of taxation of the gold mines 
in the South African Union has been 
further increased, the special contribution 
having risen from 16 per cent. to 20 per 
cent., effective from January Ist of this year. 
This increase and taxation generally has had 
a direct bearing on the reduction in the 
amount of dividends received from various 
sources during the year. 


AVAILABLE PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
The balance carried to the appropriation 
account is £776,039, an increase of £122,122 
over last year’s figure, due in the main to 


_ the increased profit on sales of investments. 


Bringing in the balance from last year of 
£152,140 there remains a profit available 
for distribution of £430,949, and a dividend 
of 2s. per share, less tax, has been declared. 
The payment of this dividend enables the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited, to distribute a similar amount. 
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At the outbreak of war, the Witwaters- 
rand Mining Industry, with the full appro- 
val of the Government, decided to maintain 
operations as far as possible and that policy 
has been adhered to. The problem of 
obtaining an adequate supply of materials 
has become a very difficult one. In August, 
1941, the Industry made an arrangement 
with our American company in endeavour- 
ing to expedite the shipment to South 
Africa of essential supplies which were 
only procurable in the United States. The 
arrangements gave promise of proving 
advantageous, but subsequent developments 
in the war situation altered the whole out- 
look. In April of this year, consequent 
upon the entry of the United States into 
the war, fresh arrangements had to be made 
and it is hoped that before long a satis- 
factory solution will be found. The Indus- 
try’s scale of operations is now considered 
to have reached its peak under wartime 
conditions as the result of stringency in 
the supvly of mine stores and the restric- 
tion in the supply of European employees. 
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gressive producers for some time. The Milk Marketing 
Board has undertaken ‘to administer a “junior” milk re- 
cording scheme, to cover ordinary farmers, and it is hoped 
that 10,000 producers will be participating by the end of 
the year. The monthly weighing of individual yields by 
the farmer is provided for, and calculations will be made 
for him quarterly by a visiting inspector. The scheme is 
financed by the Ministry of Agriculture, and the Milk 
Marketing Board, plus a small contribution from the farmer 
himself. The daily weighing of yields is the ideal, but it 
cannot be’ achieved owing to the shortage of staff and equip- 
ment. Monthly weighings will, however, be of value, and 
it is possible that a number of farmers will be encouraged 
to keep more frequent records when the advantages become 
apparent to them. 


* * x 


Cotton Merchants 


In The Economist on November 28th statistics were 
published showing the size of firms in the cotton spinning, 
weaving and finishing trades. The following tables indicate 


the distribution of trade among merchant firms engaged © 


in the home trade and in export: — 


I.—S1zE oF HoME TRADE MERCHANTS 
(Non-wool Piece Goods) 


Trade per 

No. of Annum 

Merchants (Million 

(Converters) sq. yds.) 
Less than 50,000 sq. yds. .......... 3 
50,000-500,000 sq. yds............. 597 91 
500,000-5 million sq. yds........... 465 760 
Over 5 million sq. yds. ............ 65 746 
ee ee toe 1,010 1,600 

II.—S1zE oF Export MERCHANTS 
(Cotton and Mixture Piece Goods) 

Annual 

No. of Exports 

Exporters (Million 

(Converters) sq. yds.) 

Less than 5,000 sq. yds............ 130 0-3 
9,000-50,000 sq. yds............... 306 5 
50, 000 sq. yds............. 468 100 
300,000-5 million sq. yds........... 257 420 
Over 5 million sq. yds. ............ 49 525 
WE fis asaees nesses 1,210 1,050 


The distribution of trade between firms shows wide 
differences at each end of the scale. Thus, in the home 
trade, some 8 per cent of the merchants are responsible 
for as little as three million square yards, while less than 
seven per cent deal with 746 million square yards, nearly 
half the total trade. In the export trade, the disparity is even 
more accentuated ; some 4 per cent of the merchants account 
for half the trade, while a third of them did a trade of less 
than one per cent of the total exports. It becomes. clear 
from these figures that the small scale specialist merchant 
in this trade is still fulfilling a vital function, despite the 
shape of the rest of the trade. 


Cocoa as Oilseed 


The United States Government recently agreed to buy 
1,300,000 bags of cocoa during the current season from 


. Brazil, the world’s second largest cocoa-producing country. 


This transaction, entailing the expenditure of $11 million, 
and covering nearly three-fifths of the current Brazilian 
cocoa crop, is at least in part a relief measure for Brazil’s 
cocoa planters, The shipping space available is too small 
to transport all the cocoa acquired under the agreement to 
the United States, and cocoa cannot be stored in tropical 
areas without serious risk of deterioration. The United 
States Government has therefore decided to send a technical 
mission to Brazil to study the question of processing the 
cocoa on the spot. Cocoa butter requires less shipping space 
than cocoa beans, and it can replace other vegetable oils and 
fats for nutritive and technical purposes. The conversion of 
the cocoa into ‘cocoa butter would undoubtedly be of con- 
siderable value from the viewpoint of essential supplies. 
For the British Government, the United States’ move in 
Brazil is of particular interest, as the Colonial Office is faced 
with a serious cocoa surplus problem in West Africa, which 
produces between three and four times as much cocoa as 
Brazil. In a note on October 24th (page 523) West African 
cocoa difficulties were referred to, and it was suggested that 
the use of the surplus cocoa for the production of cocoa 
butter was one way to preserve the usefulness of the West 
African cocoa scheme. In the meantime, the subject has 
been raised in the House of Commons, and in a reply ta a 
question on November 17th, Mr Macmillan, Parliamentary 
Under Secretary to the Colonial Office, in the main con- 
firmed that sales under the West African scheme have 
declined to such an extent that the financial surplus of the 
1940-41 season has probably been swallowed up in the 
season ended September 30th, although at the moment final 
accounts for this period are not yet available. 


* 


The Ministry of Food has acquired West African 
cocoa for use as oilseed in this country. Small quantities 
of cocoa butter have been processed in West Africa, 
but the use of surplus cocoa as oilseed still seems to be 
limited, and authority was given for the destruction of cocoa 
which had already deteriorated or would deteriorate before 
it can be shipped. That the Ministry of Food has begun to 
buy surplus cocoa for use as oilseed proves that there is 
a suitable market for cocoa butter. Surprisingly the cocoa 
bought by the Ministry of Food is processed in this country, 
a move which, in view of the shipping shortage, sets narrow 
limits to the utilisation of the huge African cocoa surplus. 
The plant required for processing cocoa in Africa is com- 
paratively simple, and could in part be produced locally. 
The United States inquiry in Brazil will probably deal in 
particular with the provision of the necessary processing 
facilities from local Brazilian materials. The British Govern- 
ment, therefore, might follow the course and outcome of the 
American study with particular attention, as it may show 
ways and means of utilising the West African cocoa 
surplus for valuable purposes instead of leaving it to 
deteriorate in West African warehouses. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


ACCORDING to the daily markings’ record, 
turnover during the past week has been at 
its lowest level since the end of September. 
The events at Toulon and the Premier’s 
war review evoked little response, but the 
publication of the Beveridge report tended 
to accentuate the already dull conditions, 
insurance shares in particular being marked 
down. Nevertheless selling pressure was 
negligible, and, apart from minor fluctua- 
tions, prices in most sections were steady. 
The level of activity in the gilt-edged 
market remained low, prices showing little 
movement, although 3} per cent War Loan 
was firm. The quotations for Mexican 
bonds became nominal on the repayment 
scheme, which also occasioned a general 
decline in Brazilian stocks. Chilean issues, 
too, eased in sympathy. Chinese bonds 
advanced a point and more, but Japanese 
issues turned easier in midweek, Of the 
European stocks, Belgian 4 per cent loan 
of 1936 was marked up on shortage of 
supplies. Changes in the home rail market 
were generally insignificant, although the 
junior Berwick stocks weakened in mid- 
week. The prior charges were quietly 
maintained. Interest in the foreign rail 
market was slight, although midweek saw 
point rises for the Argentine rail deben- 
tures. Elsewhere the United of Havana 
debenture was firm, but Canadian Pacific 
eased slightly. 


* 


Price movements in the industrial market 
were generally insignificant, although those 
shares with current interest fluctuated rather 
more widely. Declines in leading brewery 
issues were slight, while Bentley and Frem- 
lins were both strong on the increased 
distributions, the former jumping §s. 6d. 
Tobacco shares were dull. Motor issues 
were generally firm, AEC and is Bros. 
advancing, although Rolls-Royce fell early 
this week. D. Napier ordinary shares were 
marked up Is. va. on the English Electric 
offer. Widespread, but narrow, movements 
in the heavy industrial section were over- 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Export Control.—Under the Export of 
Goods (Control) (No. 43) Order (SR and 
O 1942, No. 2383) which comes into force 
on December 12th, licences will be required 
to export to all ‘destinations, gloves and 
shaped material for making into or lining 
pes @ and teazles, whether or not prepared 
or use in textile machinery. Licences will 
be required to export additional types of 
fishing tackle and requisites. 


Milk Contest.—A second series of tables 
(the first was mentioned and the contest 
described on page 316 of The Economist 
on September sth) in the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s “ Victory Churn Contest ” has 
been published, and the figures relate to 
milk production in September. They show 
that 37 of the 61 counties marketed more 
milk in September, 1942, than they did in 
September, 1941. In June, 48 counties 
increased their production. Wales is the 
leading league. 


Brazilian Cotton Industry.—During the 
last few years considerable progress has 
been made in the cotton industry in Brazil, 
which has undoubtedly been accelerated by 
the war in Europe. The Cotton Board has 
just held an exhibition of cotton goods made 
in Brazil and visitors have been impressed 
by the products displayed. The monthly 
average of exports of cotton piece goods 
from Brazil in 1940 was 3,000,000 square 
yards; in 1941 there was an increase 
tO 7,500,000 square yards, whilst in the 
first half of this year the total reached 





shadowed by a rise of 1s. for Allied Iron, 
while a decline of 6d. for P & O was the 
only movement of note in a quiet shipping 
section, The stores group was firm with 
J. Barker prominent, but textile issues 
generally tended to lower levels. De La Rue 
provided the feature of the miscellaneous 
section, rising 18s. on the formation of a 
plastics subsidiary and the interim dividend. 
Hudson’s Bay rose 2s. 9d. on steady demand 
early this week. 


* 


Little interest was displayed in the kaffir 


market, and losses, though restricted, were 
fairly widespread, Sallies, Crowns and 
Blyvoors, among others, declining. Dia- 
mond issues opened firmly this week, but 
De Beers deferred, after rising 3%, lost 41n 
midweek. Elsewhere Rhokana and Rho- 
desian Selection Trust fell 12s. 6d. and 3d. 
respectively on the dividend announcements. 
Several good improvements were registered 
in the rubber market, while leading tea 
issues advanced strongly, owing to the acute 
shortage of stock in both markets. The oil 
market was dull throughout, Anglo-Iranian 
weakening, although Shell and Burmah 
remained steady. Mexican Eagles were sold 
on the government bonds repayment 
scheme, but VOC attracted some support 
after the recent decline. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 
EE dies 1 Minenetie 

















Bargains —_ meorrin Indices 
1942 | in'S-E. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
» § shares* Int.t 
Nov. 26..... 4,901 3,283 92-8 134°3 
— 5,099 3,339 92-9 134-3 
knee 5,855 . 4,243 92-9 134 +3 
aS 4,504 3,351 92 -8 134-1 
a. Wiibn sis i; 4,236 3,262 92 -6 134:1 
* July 1, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. 80 Ordinary 
shares, 1942: highest, 93-5 (Nov. 9); lowest, 74:8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 (Apr. 29), 
co 132-2 (Jan. 5). $~ New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


LIGHT but persistent selling for tax pur- 
s determined the course of prices on 

all Street during the past week. Potential 
buyers withheld support in order to assess 


over 20 million square yards. About 
half the exports went to Argentina. The 
receipts by that market from Brazil in 
1941 were about 4,500,000 square yards, 
and it is significant that last July 
imports had risen to over 14 million 
square yards. An expansion has also taken 
place in trade with South Africa. Imports 
in 1941 from Brazil were only about 30,000 
square yards, but recently the receipts have 
been about 2,000,000 square yards per 
month. Brazil has taken advantage of the 
present position to expand her export 
trade in textiles. It is possible, however, 
that Brazil’s entry into the war may modify 
her export policy. 

Food Inspectors.—By an Order made by 
the Minister of Food, which came into 
force on December 3rd, the powers already 
held by sampling officers under the Food 
and Drugs Act to take samples of food 
free from the restrictions of any other 
Orders, have been conferred on inspectors 
of weights and measures. 

Vitamins.—Children up to five years of 
age, instead of three as before, are now to 
be eligible for concentrated orange juice 
from the United States. Issues of cod-liver 
oil, already being received by children 
under five, are now available to expectant 
mothers in the last six months of preg- 
nancy. The Minister of Food announced 
that 24 per cent of eligible children received 
cod-liver oil and 26 per cent orange juice. 
The changes made are low, but both pro- 
ducts can be obtained free if ncessary. 


the full extent of these sales, and selective 
buying of — issues occasioned by the 
events at Toulon was insufficient to offset 
to any extent the general movement io 
lower levels. Later prices recovered on 3 
reduction in sales. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1942 = 
Nov. | Nov. 


















































Nov, 
Low | High} 11, 18, 25, 
April | Oct. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
29 21 
347 Industrials ....} 62-4 | 77-5 | 78-4 | 76-7 | 76-4 
ee 58 -4d| 75-4c] 73-6 | 72-4] 70-5 
40 Utilities........ 53:1 | 67-4 | 67-3 | 66- 62 65:7 
419 Stocks ........ 60-8 | 75-3c| 76-4 | 74-8 | 74-3 
Av. yield %*...... 8-40 | 5:7la} 5-91 | 5-71 | 5-75 
{ i 
* 50 Common Stocks. (c) Nov. 4. (d) June 24. 
(a) Nov. 18. 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMON Srocks 
satis ie 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
19 20 21 | 3 24 25 
ae. Ss 
s 
m6 | s55 | 56 m5 | m2 | 33 








1942 High: 97-5, Nov.9. Low: 75 B April 23. 

Total share dealings: Nov. 26, Thanks- 
giving Day ; Nov. 27, 525,000; Nov. 28+ 
283,000; Nov. 30, 472,000; Dec. 1, 
561,000 ; Dec. 2, 540,000. 


* Two-hour session only; 


Capital Issues 


Nominal Con- New 
Capital versions Mone; 


Week ending 
December 5, 1942 


; £ £ 4 
Particulars of Governinent issues appear on page 717. 
Including Excluding 


Yeart eo Conversions 

£ 
SR EnG Sag aee hues 1,405,722,014 1,357,863,269 
N62 Kado exo knees 1,456,114,353 1,402,507, 1 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. reer ae 


£ 
1,357,013,807 a7h.a47 1% “5 
1,398,221,178 4,206,135 758 


(Continued on page 718) 


NEWS 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 





ama me per tb. at 


ae ee a u- 

















Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, | Oct. 31, Sept 
| 1939 | 1942 | 1942 | 7" 
| | 1939 
Beef, British— s.d.,s.d. | 3. 4. | 5 
Ribs EtaEs ae hak 1 2] 1 3 1 3g} il 
eG 0 7] 0 98] 0 9%) 27 
Beet alder Gunn 
i cntvekines ) 2 2272218 
flank ...... 0 4)/06;]06) 2 
Mutton, British —- 
Seeuhesa esos 1 + 1 sp] 1 5) 2B 
a 07 0 8 038 S 
Mutton, frozen— | 
cheGeoseseaet 0103} 1 0} 10) It 
Breast ..........| 04}/o04]04)]. 
eg cocccccccces| 13 ! 1 8] 1 10} | 4 
Flour (pee Ti) Vu] vag] 1's | 
Bread (per 4 Ib.)..! 0 8] 09 ]09/) # 
ME Scubeskes sess 2 4 2 6 B36 ¢ 
fone (gran.)...... 0 3 0 3 03 j\-! 
Milk (per qt.) ..... : f 09 0 2 | 3 
ecu 4 j 
Butter { ft eoeee 1 3} ia 7117 | oy 
Cheese Rabbis as 010 | 1 2 1 1 w” 
Margarine, special. . | 0 ) 
Standard. |} 6 | 05] 0 5 Ip 
Eggs, fresh (each) .. | ; i : it : 2 | l 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.).| 0 6} 0 6] O 68) " 
Index all teods | ce 
uly | 
_ 1914=100) fo) | 138 | 162 163 | 18 


Source { Ministry of Labowr Gazette. 


(Continued. on page 720) 
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863,269 
507,07 | 


led) 
Foreign 
puntries 


£ 
78,315 
79,758 


December 5, 1942 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended Nov. 28, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £51,814,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £95,291,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £70,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,067,847, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £1,960,232,000, against £1,962,223,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 
Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 








Esti- : . 
April 1} April 1] Week | Week 
Revenue 1900 43 to to |ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. . Nov. 
29, 28, 28, 
1941 | 1942 138 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... .| 913,000] 279,659) 349,214) 11,732) 9,802 
Sur-tax........ 000) 18,905) 17,364) 650) 440 
Estate, etc., 
Duties....... j 90,000} 58,898} 60,445] 1,651) 1,678 
Stamps........ 15,000} 8,563) 60 40 20 
aoe °° ssses+ Ul 495 o00) saree 17,996} 180) 526 


52,001] 220,471] 4,910| 6,580 
227} 310]... | 20 














Customs....... 438,295) 238,513] 305,169} 5,332) 7,120 
Excise......... 366,705] 223,018) 289,825) 15,118] 18,825 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 805,000) 461,531) 594,994) 20,450) 25,945 
Motor ae: 34,000} 12,273 119} 350 

t. 

Contribution .| 225,000 4,494 
P.O. (Net Re- Dr. Dr. 

ceipts)....... 10,000} 10,650! 11,100) 7, _ 1, =. 
WirelessLicences} 4,300) ... 
Crown Lands... 800) 670) “60 Bo 
Receipts from ; 

Sun Loans 5,000 2,862) 183 
Miscell. Receipts; 21,000! 50,186) 72, 839 3, 545 2,155 





Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
yments 











pa 
Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, | April 1] April 1] Week | Week 
942-43) to to | ended | ended 
Nov. | Nov. _ — 
29, 28, 
1941 | 1942 1941 1942 
ORDINARY = 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt... .| 325,000)184,622 | 216,196} 597) 715 
Payments to N. 
reland:..... 9,500) 4,920} 5,030) 327) 335 
OtherCons. Fund 
vices ..... 7,800] 4,144) 3,955 15 
Mi bi sécesex 342,300} 193,686} 225,181) 939) 1,050 


Supply Services. 4953204 283,776|3292203 95,663} 94,241 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 64,400] 67,400] 3,650) 3,200 


Total......... .|5398027|3089862|358478411002521 98,491 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£476,590 to £3,151,710, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 














Taised the gross National Debt by 
£45,159,846 to £16,034 millions. 
NET ISSUES hi id: 
P.O. and Telegraph........ ; ae ” pauidae 250 
War Damage Act..........ccccccccueccuecees 887 
1,137 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between Nov. 
27th and Dec. 3rd. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 

United States. $ (4 ot 4 023-033; mail transf 
4-024-033. Canada. 863 ) 4-43-47; eel ane 
fers 4-43-4734, rancs (25 ate 17-30-40. 
Sweden. ank notes 


Krona (18 +159) T.T. J6- "85. sa 
at Bank of England, 17-40 Peso 
(11-45) 16+ ‘er +13; mail pW 16 958-17 15. 
Dutch W wet indies, ‘Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 


transfers 758-04. Portugal. Escudos (110 
99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-105 -30. realli 
$4 ; mail transfers 4 Brazil. 83-64} cr. 


(buying). Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. — 


Fixed Rates for Payment at 


Clearing Offices 


Geain "Peseta (25 224) 4008 (Otieel 
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Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 





£ 
Treasury Bills ..... 15,052 Nil 
Nat. Sav. Certs..... 13,350 
3% Defence Bonds. 6,579 
2% Nat. War Bads., 
oS : ae 56,450 
3% Sav Bds., 
1965-65 ......... 246 
% Sav. Bds., 1 
1960-70.......... 25,659 
“Other Debt ” 605 
Ways and Means. . : 67, 385 
Treasury —- 55,500 
- Tax Res. Certs..... 20,595 
261,421 Nil 


_ FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 








| Treasury | ee and Trea- 
Bills s Total 
Advances jury 
| —$—-—_———- | =——=—er=ae—- | De- | Float- 
Date |_ | Bank its! in 
_Ten-| qap | Public | _of <- Dekt 
der | Depts. | Tana Banks 
1941 a 
~~ 2 975-0} 1575-0) 128-9 | 26-2 | 723-0 | 3428-1 
Aug. 29 =; 0} 1668 - 4 254-4] ... | 695-5 | 3593-2 
Sept. 5 5-0) Not available 
” 12 a8. 0 ” ” 
» 19 | 975-0 
» 30 2,693 °3 225-6 1 5°5 7 760°5 | 3684-8 
Oct. 3] 975-0 Not available 
» 10] 975°0 oF ” 
» 17 | 980-0 ” ” 
» 24] 990-0 ”» ” 
vw» 31 |1000-0| 1730-5} 225-7] 5-2 | 833-0) 3794-4 © 
Nov. 7 |1010-0) Not available 
” 14 |1020-0 »” ”» 


” 21 |1030-0 ” ” 
> 28 {1040-0 1705-5! 287. 1°] 11-0] 888-5! 3932-2 


__ TREASURY BILLS (6 millicos) 





Per 

| Amount am Cent 
Dateof | ate Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
onera|Pzt note mt | Min. 

° Rate 

1941 8. 

Nov. 28 75-0 | 174-6 | 75-0| 20 1-93| 23 
Sept. 4 | 75-0 | 166-1] 75-0|1910-62| 44 
» 11 | 75-0] 157-3| 75-0] 19 10-87| 40 
» 18 | 75-0] 145-3] 75-0 | 20 2-45| 27 
» 25 | 75-0] 134-7] 75-0] 1911-52| 55 
Oct. 2 | 75-0| 156-2] 75-0] 20 0-15| 33 
» .9 | 80-0] 164-8] 80-0] 20 0-47| 35 
» 16 | 85-0] 181-2] 85-0 19 nu 90 | 27 
» 23 | 85-0] 172-7] 85-0 0-44 35 
» 30 | 85-01 175-2] 85-0 20 0-32] 31 
Nov. 6 | 85-0/ 185-3| 85-0/ 20 0-45/ 31 
» 13 | 85-0] 170-7] 85-0| 20 0-60/ 36 
» 20 | 85-0|178-6| 85-0|20 0-40] 33 
27 | 80-0! 169-0] 80-0120 1-44] 30 


On Nov. 27th applications at £99 15s. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Tuesda' ednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted as 
to abut 50 por cant ef the amount epplied far, end 
a tions at higher in full. Applications at 

15s. 1d. fas Cae to Se pee He co Deak r 
accepted in full. 5 millions of Treasury Bi 
Snes on.Pe 4th. For the week ending Dec. 
5th. the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a 
maximum amount of £70 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS (¢ hounds) 














3% | 3% %o 
— | NSC. | Defence Savings | on | thar 
vs | 1999-81 

Oct, 20........-] 4,198 1,887 | 5,925]|) _ 7,066§ 
@ Geecececcs 4,329 1. 762 5,743)|| 11,297§ 
Nov. 3........- 4,239 1,749 4,384)|| 9,002§ 
es Bbseves ess] 4,366 1,922 | 11,323)|| _6,179§ 
 Beteccceces 4,320 2,114 5,186)|} 13,737§ 
op Bar cececeee| 4,092 1,972 5.025||} 9,985§ 
Dec. coccccces eco eee 4,325]|| 38,359§ 
Totals to date ...| 658,013* §11,543*|924609t|| 713853 § 

© 157 weeks. t+ 100 weeks. t 60 weeks, 

§ Including series ‘‘A.” || Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. Ist amounted to a a & 4 of £51,928,294. 
Up to Nov. 28th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £88, 522,000 bes been repaid. 


rate); 46°55 (Volun rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 
oan italy. v3 ~ ' - ” om 


Market Rates.—The followi rates remained un- 
Ye between Nov. 27th and Dec. 3rd: 


prisstres (974) STE4. Indie. Rupee (184. per 
oye 


#-18% Francs 17 
wa _ Natlonal ag 2H- ort. 


Accounts are in eos for Chile, Uruguay, Peru, 
Boia and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is 
quoted in London. 
Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Nov 27th and Dec. 3rd :— 

Bank rate 2% ( from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 2, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





f £ 
Notes Issued: a Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 877,544,797 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- } Securities ... 936,510,394 
partment. . 72,696,921 | Other Secs.... 1,213,490 
Silver Coin... 1,261,016 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 50,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
| er 241,718 
950, 241,718 950,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ ' Bd al 
ee Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. .. 108,588,088 
ae 3, 238, 817 Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 4 257,178 , Discounts & 
- Advances... 3,834,849 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 20,162,647 
Bankers..... 134,973,794 — 
Other Accts... 46,159,596 23,997,496 
—_—______— | Notes........ 72,696,921 
181,133,390 ; Gold & Silver 
ee 899,880 
206,182,385 206,182,385 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

















(£ millions) 
1941 1942 
Nec Nov. | Nov. | Dee. 
3 18 25 2 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation... .. 716-8} 865-2, 870-0 877-5 
Notes in banking depart- 
SS EEOC LE 63-44 15-0) 10-2) 72-7 
Government debit and 
securities®........... 777 -8| 877-4 877-6 947-5 
Other securities ........ 2-2) 1: 14 1-2 1-2 
Silver Coin ............ 0-6 12 #13 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2 Oa 0-2; 0-2 
EE reecuncuuccad 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00,168 -00 
Deposits : | 
rey 76 82 7-7 #73 
Bankers’ .............- 136-3} 145-7| 148-8, 135-0 
Si Pinescncussaeeus 56-0} 46-5 46-3} 46-2 
RA ctecAseneseeces 199-9} 200-4; 202-8) 188-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government ........... 126-9, 177-3 188-0, 108-6 
Discounts, etc.......... 46) 3:2 2-7 38 
Cbeeesccescceeens 21-8} 21:2 18-6 20-2 
i kcdénceudntdeeds 153-3) 201-7) 209- 132 6 
Banking depart. res. ..... 64-4 16 " il 736 
0 ° y o 
“ Puspertion ” . 2... ccsce 32 -2 8 ‘y 5-5} 39-0 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
to £950 millions on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date ~ Two uate 
PR ioicccccccccedesece 233 a 
a bAcceeeobickdewnns 234 235 
oe MResicecesecees wane 234 234 
Bi Brcccccceescsceesces 234 234 
aac Mitawaensscaeeaidd 23% 23 


The New York market price of fine silver remained at 
443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1] 

2 reasury Bills : 2 months, i 1-1%4% ;, 3 months, 1 1S" 
ioaeken money, }-14% hort Loans, 1- ‘ 
Bank deposit rates $%. ” Discount deposit at ca 
$% ; ; at notice 1;%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


a co | | 


| 
Nov. | Nov. , Nov. | 


Nov. | Dec. 

















New York | Nov. 
o |e ee xo] 
| 

Cables :— Cents — Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....| 4032 . | 403% | 4032 | 4032 | 403; 
Montreal . 188 *150 ij 88 -125/88 -1 0.88 - 125 88 -1 
Zurich ..... 23 -33t 23 -33t 23 -33¢'23 Ss “33t 
B. Aires... .|23 -60. 33 S |23-60 |23 -60 23 - 60 |23 60 





* Official rate 29-78. + Free rate 37 -00. 
























































































Bonds at £100 per cent payable in full on 
subscription, Interest payable half-yearly 


Canadian Pacific Rly. ($000s).—Gross 
earnings in October $22,799 ($21,577), net 


and sinking fund $2,464 ($2,113), leaving 
debit balance for year $673 ($886). 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CANADA 
(& thousands) Million $’s wa _Million Can. $ | 
Week Aggregate pid i Oct. Oct. Oct. Oc 
Ended anak hen 10 12 US.F.R. Banks | Nov. | Nov. | Now. | nov. 29, ‘ 
ba —:. . RESOURCES 12, 19, |, 27, ASSETS ‘| 1941 1942 1942 1342 
Nov. | Nov. Nov. | Nov. Gold certifs. on hand and 1941 1942 | 1942 | 1942 TReserve : Gold.......... 
29, | 28, 29, | 28, due from Treasury..... 20,554) 20,563 20,549 20,555 Other......... 5-9) 0-81 0-8] “i. 
aes 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 Total reserves ........... 20,828] 20,809, 20,809 20, 809 Securities .............. 687 ‘9} 920-8] 925-9] 967-0 
Working days:— 6 6 282 281 Total cash reserves ....... 258 232, 242 LIABILITIES 
Birmingham... 2,066 | 2,346 | 106,025 | 116,647 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....} 2,184] 4,658] 4,695 4,388 Note circulation.......... 446-1] 635-7| 642-5] 654-5 4 
Bradford........ 2,475 | 1,979 | 102,648 | 98,020 Total bills and secs. ...... 2,200] 4,684| 4,718| 4,868 | Deposits: Dom. Govt..... 44-6! 34-8) 42-2! 30-4 ul 
Bristol.......... 2,121] 762] 95,397] 98,491 Total resources .......... 24,178] 26,918] 27,201 27,127 | Chartered banks ......... 229 y 228 | 229-5] 268-5 16 
i chbkeaseens . a . 4 ae oe LIABILITIES . 10 
SEER Ss oswsssxd , : f ; F.R. notes in circn........ 
Leicester........ | 1022 | 754 | 38,708 | 39,828 coe ee 7 3799 ” 400 7 4901 (2° 2520 t Gold and foreign exchange = to Foreig 3 
Liverpool ....... 4,368 | 4,333 | 261,158 | 214,574 Mr. bank res. dep......... 13,126) 12; "402 12,622 12, 746 Exchange Control Board against securities. 0 
Manchester iseuee 10,385 10,480 550,918 567,646 Govt. deposits ........... 440| '234| 300 9 
Newcastle . i , f Total deposits ........... 15,244] 14,111) 14,173: 14, 087 EAL. 
Nottingham 301] 446] 20,807] 21,993 Total liabilities .......... 24,178] 26,918) 27,201) 27,127 RESERVE BANK OF ney z AND ¥ 
Sheffield . ..| 477] 699] 33,178 | 39,575 Reserve ratio............ 91 “1% 181 -6% 81 -2%'81 1% . Million £N.Z.’s il 
Southampton . Lil} a8 138 4,438 5,585 BANKS AND TREASURY iT) 
| ———_ —_——- - RESOURCES . : : 
12 Towns ....... 26, 458 | 25,536 1,355,041 1,359, 248 | Monetary gold stock cack 22,781 22,741) 22,741) 22,742 “* - » Sot: - . 
——__ —____'"______ ] Treasury & bank currency.| 3;230| 3,373 — 3,377 SETS i i 94) 
Dublin®*......... 6,964 ' 6,888 | 283,147 | 311,313 - Lanne r sanerl ts, ss Gold and ee kd rae 33 4a 1942 | + a 
: oney in circulation...... 5 14, wal 14,648 : a. 88° 28+ 2)! OR, 
* Nov. 22, 1941, and Nov. 21, 1942. Treasury cash and dep. ... 3 635] 2,468) 2,549, 2,307 Ss 22% “40, O15) aa * 
See: ae Se tk . 106 
OVERSEAS BANK R VE BAN Bank — | 22-26! 26-88] 26 74) 26-81 % 
aMK NOTES ....-.02 ee eee 26 
RETURNS ESER B K OF INDIA Demand liabs. : State ... ' 8-23 11-12 10 40) 9-35 102 
Million Tupecs Banks and others ........ 9 95, 21 “74, 22 06) 22 +36 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH oe Reserve to sight liabs. ... oem 6% /47 « 6%|47 '3%02 ‘29 i 
BANK.—Million £A’s saa | Oe Oct. vor. | Nov. new. | Now. = 11 
i. a ] ra a ‘i 1941 ioe 1942 | 1942 | 1942 CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 108 
pt. pt. | Sept. pt. SSETS 
29, | 14, | 21, | 28, Gold coin & bullion} 444] 444] 444! 444] 444 Million Turkish pounds _ 99 
ican 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Rupee cdin........ 372| 220] 198} 177) 170 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. ) Aug. 106 
Balances abroad...| 597| 944 863| 826] 847 23, | 1, 8, | 22, 
Gold and English ster. . . . . 18 -96} 29-11 29-11) 29-11 | Sterling securities..| 1,767, 3,258] 3,408] 3,518) 3,548 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 99 
Other coin, bullion, etc....| 7-01) 8-85! 9-60) 9-42 | Ind.Govt.rup.secs.| 565] 1,324] 1,324] 1,324] 1,324 | Gold..............+.0+5- 116 -7} 138-6} 138-6] 138+ 48 
Call money, London ...... 34-70) 36-44 33 -95| 38 -94 Investments....... 81 67 67 66 66 Clearing and other exch....| 46°7) 52:0) 54-3) 54-2 27; 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .| 66 -07,124 -61 131 -22 136 -17 Treasury bonds .......... 137-1) 134-5) 134-5) 134-5 84 
Discounts and advances...| 20-13] 23-49) 23-35) 22-11 LIABILITIES Commercial bills ......... 272 -2| 339-6) 335-9) 332-4 13 
| Notes in circ. : India] 2,854] 5,147] 5,274] 5,355] 5,378 | Securities ............... 53-8} 55-3) 55-3| 55-3 3 
Csapisries ae 197) ... is ese ie BEE os'54 45440000404 170 -6} 257 -9} 258-0) 258-0 
Pa | Deposits : Govt.. oa 7 145) 39175) 19 LIABILITIES — 
Notes issued............. 72 -11|110 -61'111 -11'111 -61 Banks . 708) 681| 640/647 | Notes in circulation....... 498 -1] 605-5] 607-5] 609-5 y 
Deposits, etc............. 115 -87|140 -86 143 -33.149-21 | Reserve ratio...... 170 So, 10 6%)71 -7%|72 +5%|72 8% | Deposits ..........+..05- 163-5] 205-7] 197-5] 188-1 j 
aS 3 | a Pees ras a. — aa _ | Clearing and other exch....| 31-0! 25-31 28-7! 24-6 “i 
12 
UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 1 
ee 57 
ey en Te Se ere ee ee ee ge a ae ee Te — 
; Monthly Average 1941 1942 
| nit of ; i aan = ee 
Measurement | | coo 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 || Aug. | Sep. | Oct. |] April | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct, po 
es shi eal ec nance easel en a teigac cilia 1 iol hatalahimael atiaiiiindiiaamdnaes 17 
nis June, 1940: 131,954,000 : 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839, = sq. kms. | 
1. Industrial production, adj. F.R. BA .« ]_ 1935-39=100 110) 88 161) 161) 164/| 173) 175} 176 180 185} 188 73/6 
j. F.R B... ee 163) 167| 168)) 172) 175) 4177) 181 191} 192 68 
3. Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. ...... = 199} 203} 208] 233) 238} 243) 251 263} 269 383 
4. = non-dur., adj. F.R.B. .. - 139} 137] 139)| +139) +138) 136) 137 139} 141 £47 
5. Minerals, adj. F.R.B................ = 133} 131; 131) 130; 129) 133) 133 131} 129 ; 
Building contracts awarded :— : 76/1 
6. Total, adj. F.R.B. ............20005 1923-25=100 152} 161) 145) 128) 158) 193) 208 172 % 
7. Residential, adj. F.R.B.............. Ha 112) 105) 87 82) 76| 76, 77 65 £12 
8. Other, adj. F.R.B. ..............04- nd 184] 206) 192]| 165) 226] 288) 315 259) . 58/6 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. FRB. . eee 1935-39= 100 139] 130] 127] 143} 143) 141) 142 136) 133 89/3 
20.. Dept. store sales, adj. F.R.B. . 1923-25= 100 134, 116) 105!) 117) 108) 104 4117 125| 129 nae 
-mployment -— - 
11. Non-agricultural, adj. F. R. Dceebeae *000 40,101) 40,016] 40,192/] 40,977] 41,137] 41,174137169*|37539*|37583* 470 
12. unadj. BLS. . sceune ie 40,292] 40,710] 40,783|| 40,880| 41,263] 41,415|37234*|37789*|38303*| ... 51/3 
13. adj. F.R.B. . 1935-39= 100 117-7] 117-5| 118 -0l| 120-3) 120-8] 120-9]... 88/3 
14. Factory, adj. ec csccsascsunses 1923-25= 100 133-3} 132-31 132-8|| 136 -0| 137-5] 139-9] 144-1] 144-5] 145-0 
15. » wunadj. F.R.B. ............. = 133-1] 135-2| 135 -4|| 136 6] 137-7| 139-1} 141-6) 145-3) 148-0 
16. » payrolls, unadj. F.R.B...... “A 158-1) 162-6, 167 -0}/ 188-0) 193-2) 197 -7| 202-4) 214-4) 220-5 
17. Average hours, B.L.S. ............+. Number 41-0} 40-9] 41-1] 42-4 42 6] 426) 42-4 ee ese Lah 
8 _ earnings, B.L.S....... Cents 74-5] 75-8] 77-0l] 81-9! 83-1] 84-0] 85-0 Sd acs 
29. Cost of living, F.R.B.............0++ 1935-39= 100 106 -2) 108-1| 109-3]/ 115-1| 116-0] 116-4) 116-9 117-8) 119-0 & ist 
pri — 
20. Farm products, B.L.S.............. : 1926= 100 87-4} 91-0} 90-0l] 104-5] 104-4] 104-4} 105-3 107-8} ... 2 
21. Foods, B.LS...............cceeeees - 87-2] 89-5} 88-9] 98-7) 98-9! 93-3; 99-2) 100-8] 102-4) .. 
22. Other commodities, B.L.S. .......... a 90-8] 91-6} 93-4!| 95-6] 95-7| 95-6] 95-7 95-5)... 3 
eee , unadj., F.R.B. » 90°3} 91-8) 92-4) 98-7) 98-8) 98-6) 98-7 99-6} 99-9 
its :— 
24. Total, all reporting centres .......... Million $ 42,853] 43,866) 50,869]| 46,613] 48,342] 50,107] 50,087 ‘a 
25. New York City ..........0...000005 ‘ 15,079| 15,654) 19,148]| 16,023| 16,985| 17,394] 17,110) i 189 
26. Gold stock ....... ESEECE RES Sb WAGES ne 22,719) 22 761| 22, 800)| 22,691| 22,714) 22,737| 22,744 ‘ 1624 
27. Money in circulation.......... cA 9,995| 10,163, 10,364|| 11,767] 12,074] 12,383) 12,739 3 170 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances ‘ a 12,794) 13,227| 12,580|| 12,658) 12,405) 12,305, 12,492 iy 200 
29. ,, Excess Reserves............ “a 4,796) 5,169] 4,557|| 2,791) 2,486) 2,362) 2,130 es 
30. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle a 360} | 65} «=(132/| (11 128} 96 5 164/- 
31. Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics |} 1929=100 49} 50) 48 38} 38} 2S 40} 41 42 73/- 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... % 1-94] 1-94] 1-88]/ 1-98) 1-97) 1-97] 2-00 = 86/1} 
33. Income payments, adj.............+ . || 1935-39=100 141-1) 143-1] 145-4|| 161-7] 163-0] 166-8] 169-2 173-0 ny 
34. Treasury receipts................00. Million $ 554| 1,136)  489|/ 732) 764) 2,494) 794 2,528 99/6 
35 »  expend., national defence . » 1,129; 1,327; 1,534/} 3,231) 3,553! 3,823) 4,494 5,384) 91/- 
% a i UNE casaccnesocks .. 1,529] 1,874} 2,083|| 3,753 3,953) 4,530] 5,160 5,931 15/3 
_——— — 2 we (¢) Inte 
per shar 
~~ 
(Continued from page 716) March Ist and Regeentions am. A first earnings £5:718 ($5,938). 4 = OV) 
interest payment, calculat rom the date earnings from Jan, Ist to end 209,92! — 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) on which the subscription, accompanied ($180,034), aggregate net cunalage $37,724 
Yeart op. va on. by payment, is lodged, to March I, 1943, ($35,666 , 
I elias 1,349,898,131 988,562 6,976,576 en, re . “oe £ a, 
ST cicbinas 1,390,847,838 576,659 11,082,574 ms mu ples of £5 a Mexican Light and P (Can. $0005). 
minimum of £50. To be repaid at mneee-¥ one cows : 
+ Includes Government issues to Nov. 24, 1942, only. um 5 o epaid at par lidated fi ended | ——_ 
. ce oe —Consolidated statement for year 
Above figures include all new capital in which March 1, 1953, or after March 1, 1951, at ber sh earnings 
permission to deal has been granted. three months’ notice. Decem! 31St OWS gFoss B.A, anc 
$9,888 ($8,277). Depreciation $1,585 | Ba. 
24 Per Cent National War Bonds 1951- h ($1,585), provision for deferred liabilities B.A. Wes 
-1953.—Subscriptions opened on Decem- Shorter Comments $880 ($474), net income $1,756 ($1,209), Cones 
ber 1, 1942, for 2} Per Cent National War investment income $35 ($19), bond interest Sea Paul 





119-0 


gross 
19,926 
75724 


$1,585 
bilities 
209); 
aterest 
eaving 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 

























































































Prices, | || Price, | Price, { Yield, Prices, Las Price, | Price, | Yield 
Year 1942 | Year 1943 t two . . 
Year 1941 || yan.1to Dec.1|| | Name of Security | _ n = Jan.1to Dec. 1|| Dividends Name of Security yt - — 
High | Low || High | Low | | roa | 1942 | 1942 || High | Low || ta) @ (6) () 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
r s. d. 
British Funds fs a. || 4a/- , ays_|l Fol Fe ays | are | 413 6 
82 16% 83 81 et aie ae 82 81yxd) 3 1 4) 52/- | 41/103), 1130 a ||Bolsover 50/6 499 '6 0 0 
uo (jl 111 4% (after 1957).|| 111 1113 | 3.12 3f\| 32/3 /~ || 685} 13% al|Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 30/6 | 30/- |3 6 9% 
100 1 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 1 1 2 0 Of] 25/- | 18/3 5 b| 3a -| 23/6 | 23/9 | 614 0 
101 Conv. 1944-49... 101 101 | 119 8 || 22/73] 14/- 7 ¢| Nile||Dorman 22/- | 22/6 Nil 
1014 || 103% | 101% ||Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 1 1 2 9 O|f 31/9 | 20/- 6 b| . 4 a|iGuest 30/3 | 30/3 | 612 6 
1025 || 1 1 Conv. after 1961)..|| 1 1 3 5 8fil 32/- | 25/%|| 7a) 15 5 |lHadfields 309 | 30/9 |7 6 6 
108% | 1 10: 103° ||Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 103% | 1 3.5 9]] 51/3 | 41/3 a tf b ||Staveley Coal 50/- | 50/- | 212 0} 
91 96 Funding 1956-61 96 96 215 5/]] 50/3 45/- c 2} ¢ ||Stewarts 49/9 49/9 |}5 0 6 
978 || 101 Funding 24% 1952-57...|| 100 | 1003 | 214 6 || 57/6 | 31/- 4 a| 6 6|\Swan, Hunter Ord. 36/9 | 36/6 | 510 3 
101 1 Funding 3% 1959-69. 101 101. | 218 5|| 8/7 - || Nile] 5 8/14 | 7/103 | 4 4 6 
111g || 116% | 2 Funding 4% 1960-90 1133 | 11 219 9|| 26/14} 21/- 2a| 5h 6/- | 26/- |6 2 9 
101% | 100 || 102 99% ||Nat. Def. 1 101 1018 | 2 3 6a 18/9 | 15/58|| 6 6! 4a 18/6 | 18/6 |5 8 0 
102 | 100 1 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|| 1024 |. 1023 | 215 6 
100} 994% || 101g ar Bonds 1 101 1014 | 2 2 Of] 16/44] 7- || Nile| Nile 15/3 | 15/3 Nil 
100 || 101 War Bonds 1946-48 1002 | 100 |2 5 6/] 16/9 | 6/3 || Nile] Nile 16/3 | 16/- Nil 
101 | 100 101% 100 ||Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65|| 101 101 | 218 1|| 43/6 | 33/6 5 b| 3a J 4l/éxd| 41/6 | 4 4 
i 11 11 1123 ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 114 114 | 219 0; 45/6 31/- al §b 13 | 44/- |3 8 0 
1018 | 1 103. | 100 ||War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|| 102 102 | 216 2 || 17/103} 2/3 || Nile| 3. ¢||Fine Cotton Spinners 16/- | 16/6 | 312 
1 102 1066 1 War Loan 34% aft. 1952.|| 1043 | 1043 |3 7 Ofi| 35/6 | .22/9 he] The 336 | 336 |4 9 
8 97, Loans 3%........ 962 96xd| 3 2 2 
9 101 Redemption 3% 1986-96|| 99 99 |3 0 9]} 78/- | 71/3 || 10 8] § a/lCallenders Cable, && 16/6 | 76/6 | 318 & 
102 | 100 || 102 | 101 ||Austria 3% 1933-53 102 102 | 216 0O|| 24/9 | 20/9 || 1235] Ta pt 2a/- | 24/- | 4 3 
m. & Col. Govts. 46/9 | 37/6 || 10 c| 10 cllEng 46/- | 46/- |4 6 9 
108 | 101 || 102 | 101  ||Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 102 102xd | 4 5 6] 88/- , 78/4%]| 17$¢| 17} ¢|\General Electric Ord s7/- | s7/- |4 0 6 
306 | 100 =|/ 103 =| 100 ||New Zealand 5% 1946. .|| 103 101}xd| 4.11 6 
Ml =| 107 || 110g | 106g ||N 5% 1950-60... 110 10 | 311 6|| 42/13] 34/6 5 b| 3a 41/6 | 40/6 | 319 € 
Corporation Stocks 18/- 12/1 Nil ¢ ||Gas 17/9 17/6 Nil 
at 106 1083 | 10 eo 5% 1946-56]| 1 107 3 2 2 - | 29/ b a ||North- 32/6 32/6 | 4 6 0 
843 || 97 DM Mints cnecssaces 96 964 |3 2 211 40/3 | 37/ b a |\Scottish Power Ord. {1..|| 40/— | 40/- | 4 0 4 
9 93 || 100 98 Li 3% 19 100 100 | 3 0 O|] 41/3 | 39/- b| 3 a||Yorkshure Electric 40/6 | 41/- | 318 0 
106 | 1003 || 106g | 1043 ||Mid % 1957-62.|| 105 105 |3 1 6 
Foreign Governments 4} 21/9 | 15/- || 10 ¢| 10 e¢jjAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- 23 | 2y- |2 7 6 
77 = ‘|| 102 973 ||Argentine 43% Stg. 1013 | 1013 | 410 0] 25/9 | 20/18]| Tec] 7c||BS.A. 24/6xd| 23/9 | 6 6 0 
31 648 5% Funding 1914.|| 61 624 | 4 0 Opll 14/9 | 9/3 4a] 6 b||Bristol A 14/1} 14/14 719 
21 11 35 Chile 6% (1929) maid 35 34 «14 8 3nill 19/3 | 11/9 || t10 c| +8 c||Faire 18/9 | 18/103! 4 4 9Ff 
a4 71 97 76 ||Egypt ease 96 97 | 4 2 1]} 32/6 | 24/- 3a] 3 6/|\Ford 31/9 | 31/6 | 316 0 
13 92 70% ||Port Els tacasaed 893 | 3 7 O|] 19/3 | 11/49]| 1736] 15 a |\Hawker Siddele 18/6 | 19/14 | 810 0 
8 27 61 33 Spanish 4%.-.......... 60¢ 574 |619 2|| 76/3 oe 24a] 123 ||Lucas 73/1 | 7i1/3xd 4 4 0 
as As | AM 1 2) ie | Be 43 2 
aa ra naar c c j- 
Year 1942 Dividends Now’ | Dec’ | Deo’ | oy | ang] wae] a 21/9 : Nil 
Ve . . las c c 2 Ni 
ee nD 24, 1, 1, 359 | aie || 6 ¢| (6 ellPurese With rie 25/3 | as) | 4i6 0 
High | Low (a) (6) (c) . 942 | 1942 1942 36/3 | 25/3 6 b| 2 allP. & O. Def. f1......... 35/6 35/- | 411 O 
% % Railways ] Zs. d. || 26/13] 20/7 5¢| 66 Royal Mail Ord. £i]| 26/- | 26/- | 412 0 
12 7 Nilc| Nilc|/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 9 Nil 21/14} 16/- 5 ¢| 5 c/|lUnion Castle Ord. £1....|| 20/- 20/- |; 5 0 0 
1 9% Nile| Nilc|iCan. Pacific Com. $25...|} 16 1 Nil Tea and R id 
57. 39 4 ¢| 2 a||Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 56 5% (619 2] 9/3 | 3/9 4 ¢| Nil ¢||Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..|| 8/6 9/3 Nil 
ul 106 23b| 284//G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 112 11243 |4 811}) 15/3 | 6/- 6 c| 2 c|lAnglo-Dutch of Java £1.|' 14/3 | 15/- | 213 3 
61 4 26| 2 alLN.E - 4%, Ist Pref. ..|| 6 0+ 1612 3]] 33/9 | 24/6 23a] 75 |\Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 339 | 33/- |6 1 3 
16 lgc} 2 c||L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 26 26 71011 2/14! 9d. 4a| 65 Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|} _1/9 1/9 j11 8 6 
S| 8] Slimmer eeae] | |e 2 3] MS) UML OSs] ucftsher tie gh | “is |* an ® 
‘C’ 2 c c . B=. / Ni 
22 14 ite 14 c Southern Def. Stock ....|| 22 223 |717 4 oil - 
11 61 246] 2a ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord..|| 75 75 |613 4/1 80/7] 34/4%|| 7c] § a@||Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|| 77/6 | 76/3xd| 2 0 0 
eatin auth Renee O/- | 27/6 746] 23a ||Burmab Oil Ord. {1..... 58/14 | 56/3xd $2 0 
7y6 | 67/6 || 10 b| 7a ||Alexanders £2, £1 pd....||.73/6 | 73/6 | 415 || Segt| Shell JOG) t2ke [shell Transport cra. £0 .|) Ooms | oe lao 8. 
62 446 2} @ ||Bank of Aus ja £5.. it | 6 }5 5 3 | Miscellaneous 
383 | 365 6 a} 6 6||Bank of England Stock. .|| 371 371, | 3 4 6 | 58/9 | 42/- 645] 234 /lAssoc. P. Cement Ord. £1/| 57/6 | 57/6 | 3 2 6 
£47 £36: ie #) |/Bank of Montreal $100. .|/ £41 41 3 6 O¢ 54/- | 35/7%|| 10 ¢| 10 ¢|lBarker (John) Ord. £1 51/3 54/- | 314 0 
- | i9- | 3$a b ||[Bank of New Zealand {1|) 30/6 - |3 8 Sel aoe | 306 || 24 c|] 24 ¢ Boots Pare Drug Ord §/-|| 40/- | 39/- | 3 1 3 
Toon) TY | 7.8) 7 [Barclays Bank ‘B’ B oo ee] ah 8H 53. | 42/3 | 7 6] 3 a [British i...|| 49/6 | 493 |4 1 3 
ee 7 a e 
gi2_ | £45" || Nila! Nild [Hongkong and S. $125.:/ ¢70 | grt | Na || 20OKtR | ZO TITRE tha oe nner gee Oak, fi a. | jae | 3i6 0 
oe | ore | ob! & Siitovas A £5 fi paid ..| Se | oii | 4 4 Ol am | at 4c| 4 ¢|\Cable& Wir Hag. Stk 7 | 7% #|5 5 0 
0/3 sis 8b) 8a d £1, full 87/6 | 88/6 ; 312 0 wes 97/6 || 15§8| 12} /||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1...... 125/- | 125/- | 410 6 
ar ieee) tsi wlan £2, y 3 St 14 9 6 356 | 244g] lOc] 8 ¢ Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 35/- | 33/6 | 415 0 
1 EY | The] The |iNat. Prov. £5, £2 m6 | 72/- 14 3 O} ig | i373 || 6 ¢| 6 ¢|[Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..|| 17/S | 17/6 |3 8 6 
us | ‘ae/- $| ShelUnlon Discount 1 || core) siy- | 318 ¢ |) 3/3 | 285 | ibe] 1200 Gestetner (D.) 5/- 3o- | 3o/- | 4 3 0 
Discount {1...... a 7 25 ¢ 5 ¢ Def. 62/6 65/- 
83 | 11/9 | 9] 9 a||Westminster £4, {1 paid:|| 87/6 | ae/- |4 1 0} $78 3 CS) Ss See oe et Sas | Sus | 48 6 
surance 7 $10 } 17h Imperial Tobacco Ord. {|| _7 7 |210 OF 
50 6] 40 a|jAlliance £1, fully ioe & 264 |3 8 O|| $47 $373 || $2.00 c | $2.00 c ||International Nickel n.p.|; $452 | $45 | 4 7 5 
ll 6/-b 4/6 Atlas £5, £13 paid...... 12 128 |4 4 91] 34/6 | 24/9 5 ¢| 5 ¢|.Lever & Unilever Ord. {1|| 33/9 /- |3 0 0 
i/o] 79/- 1 40 b a ||Gen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. || 103/9 | 106/3 | 315 Os|| 54/6 | 39/9 5 al 5 6! Brick Ord. {1...|| 53/- | 52/6 | 316 0 
at 24% || 10/-a| 10/-6||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £2 pd.|| 273 27 | 312 9 45/103) 30/- || 20 5] 15 o |Marks & Spencer ‘a’ 5/-.|| 43/- | 45/- | 317 6 
16 14 || 20 6} +17} ||Pearl £1, fully paid ..... 14 144 | 211 9+] 100/- | 85/74!) 7a] 12§5|\Murex {1 Ord. ......... 97/6 | 97/6 |4 2 0 
16 1 6/-a| 6/-6||P £1, ly paid. 1 1 317 9]} 30/6 | 19/6 a| 6 6/\Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 29/6 | 29/6 | 217 6 
a7; 20% || 1582 c| 1123 a||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 24 24 |2 8 6tll 66/3 - || 1236] be Spillers nie 65/- | 65/- | 412 3 
7 11_a| 19 b/|Royal Exchange {1..... 8 8 | 313 91] 69/- | 59/103 a| 10 d/\Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 68/-xd| 68/- | 4 0 0 
8 7 3/36| 3/3a@||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 8 | 316 6 || 34/9 | 27/6 10 c] l0 ¢ Le og Safety Glass 10/-|| 30/6 30/6 | 3 5 9 
@| 9%6/'Sun £1, fully paid. 5¢ | 3 4 91} Q1/- | 80/6 10 a] 10 6/'Tube Investments Ord. 89/6 89/6 | 414 6 
Investment Trusts s 38/94 wes ihe ‘United Molasses Ord. 6, 3 29/8 50/- 5 ul i 
19 | 165$ || 4 a| 6 b||Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock|| 1 1363 | 5 7 3/) Sele P| 3 
my | 158 | 4 | 7 8 linvestment fist,Det Ste ire i B48 60/6 | 47/-' || 35 b| 20 @|Woolworth Ord. 5/-....}| S8/- | 59/3 | 412 0 
a rustees Corp. Ord. . : bs eo 
wm | 189 | 4 a| 6 B/lUS. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock] 195f | 195; | 5 2 3] 5Se | S6/Thl| 80 ¢| 45,4 |AshantiGoldtcldsdrd.d/-) See | HE |e ee 
Breweries, &c. 47/1} | 30/73 16 ec} 10 Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 43/9xd) 44/- | 410 9 
164/- | 138/- || +5 a@| 15 6||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....||157/6xd} 157/— | 211 Ot 104 7 Nilc| 20 ¢ De Beers (Det.) £ ees 10% | 108 | 416 0 
13/- | 54/6 5 a@| 9 b/|\Courage & Co. Ord. {1...|| 68/6 68/6 | 4 1 O]|] 40/- | 33/6 1136 a |'Randfontein Ord. £1....|| 35/- 35/— |1119 6 
86/14 | 71/103]/ 63a] 10 6 /|Distillers Co. Ord. {1....|| 83/- 83/- | 318 0 8 15 b a . -@: 1h 7@ 1119 6 
#9 | 80/- |} 11 @| 18 6 ||\Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1)/115/- | 115/6 |5 0 Oj} 15/6 | 11/9 5a| 5 d|R telope Cpr. | 14 144/311 9 
99/6 | 79/73 7 @| 15} ||Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...|} 98/- 95/6xd! 4 14 0 7 ' 624 5 52¢a Sub Nigal Ord. 30f- Wane 6 }9 0 0 
S1/- | 73/6 8 @| 13 }d||Mitchells & Butlers £1...|| 89/3 89/9 1413 4 7 5 | 2/6a||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd...) 7 1 579 
aie 50/74 ||_ 4 @| 14 b||Watney Combe Def. £1..|| 74/3 | 74/6 1419 0 6 | il Nil |'W. Witwatersrand 10/- .| se an 
¢) Interim div.  (b) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. _(d) Includes 2)% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. () Annas 
pershare. (j) Yield to end 1960.  (&) Based on red. at par 1946. (n) Yield 1.55% can. (p) Yield 28% basis. (s) Yield basis 40%. (#) Yield basis6%. Free of Taz. 
cena neeteene-dnname en Close Close is Close Close Gene Chess 
| Nov. Commercial Nov. bs Ov. : 
| Gross Receipts = = Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 24° 1 and industrial. 24 1 24 (1 
N ior Week Receipts Atlantic Coast. 28 2 Am. Smelting.. 36} 37% | Int. Paper..... 8 
ame $ | Ending | |_ — | Can. Pacific... 6% ‘Am. Viscose... 29 28% | Liggett Myers.. 58% 59} 
| | | Gt. Nthn, Pf.. 21 2 Anaconda ..... 2 25 Nat. Distillers . 23% 
|; 1942 | +or— | 1942 + e= N.Y. Cent..... 118 11§ | Beth. Steel 53% | Nat.Steel..... 49, 49 
- | A Pennsylvania.. 22) 22 De sesscss 21} 21 | Phelps Dodge. .22%xd 22 
B | Southern...... 4 #14 Celanese of A 2 264 | Proct. Gamble . 49 
BA: and Pacific....| 22 | Nov. 28] $1,680,000 |+ 300,000 | 31,927,000 |+ 3,512,000 Chrysler ...... 644 64} | Sears Roebuck. 60% 
BA. Gt, Southern...| 22 | ,, 28] $2,938,000 |+ 230,000 } 50,507,000 |+ 3,353, 2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 21} 214 | Shell Union.... 15% 16} 
Western....... 22| 5, 28| $1,042,000 |+ 107,000 | 18,743,000 |4+ ‘505,000 | Amer. Tel. .... 128§ 130 | Eastman Kdk.. 141} 14 Std. OUN.J.... 45 43 
Canadian Pacific....| 47 °, 21) $5,263,000 |+ 420 000 |225,153,000 |+ 30,759,000 | Amer. W'wks.. 68 68 n. Elec...... 294 29 | 20thCen.Fox.. 13% 1 
cintral tine...| 22 | 5, 28| $2,370,150 |+ 824,400 | 45,113,000 |+ 5,530,350 | Pac. Light .... 31} 314 | Gen. Motors... 41 404 United Drug ™% 7 
Paulo (Brazil)...| 47 | ;, 22] £36,371 |+ 1 1,732,045 |+ | 15,226 | People’s Gas .. 444 44} | Inland Steel 574 573 | U.S. Steel..... 47; 463 
Sth.Cal.Ed.... 20§ 20 | Int. Harvest... 53 sat West'house E,.. 76} 76 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. | W Union Tel.. 26 258 | Int. Nickel .... 28} 27% ! Woolworth.... 28; 28% 
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° Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





in Sept., 1942. 











THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service) and provides 
oe facilities for financing every description of trade with 

the 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














28, s.W.1 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1942.—General Bank Balances . £181,729,589 
Savings Bank Balances 164,619,569 












Note Issue Department 111,950,542 
Rural Credits ee 2,421,174 
Other items 20,380,871 







£481,101,745 
ot 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 

London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 








OTTOMAN BANK 
(Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with Article 29 
of the Statutes, the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders will 
be held on Wednesday, the 23rd December, 1942, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 2, at 12.30 p.m., to receive 
a Report from the Committee, with the Accounts for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1941, and to replace the retiring Members 
of the General Committee. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes, the General Meeting is 
con posed of Shareholders possessing at least thirty Shares, who, 

> te on entitled to form part of the Meeting, must deposit their 
Shares at the Chief Office of the Company, Istanbul, or at either 
of the several Branches or Agencies abroad (in London at 26 
Throgmorton Street, E.C. 2) ten days at least before the day 
fixed for the Meeting. 
W. STEWART McKIM, 
Secretary to the Committee. 


London, ist December, 1942. 





CITY OF PORT ARTHUR 
FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


The City of Port Arthur announces that the INTEREST 
COUPONS of the above-mentioned Debentures, maturing ist 
January, 1948, may be PRESENTED on and after the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1942, between the hours of 10 and 2 o'clock (Saturdays 
excepted) at the Bank of Montreal, 47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 

Three clear days required for examination. Lists may be 
obtained on applization at the Bank. 


—_—_ 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., 
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Journal. 
* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended 


£3 32323235528 7331 


etait ie. 22-4 ia2e: eh: 226-2 28a88 
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TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN PRICE INDEX 
“THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF (Excl. Export Sales)* (1935= 100) 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1937=100 - 
| (1927=100) mr | Home TW ¥ Home |S(ocks Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec, 
SS Trade | ) Trade m’nth) 26, 27, 30, 1, 2, 
Mar. | Aug. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. - 3 a 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
sind sty | seth | aech | ae 0 BART 100 | 100 | 1941 Sept. | 107 | 91 oooeneereenineememenstnaesntiichanndlisiea— oe 
1938...... 94 94 » Oct. | 107 87 
sania’ aie aplasia = 1939...... 105 86 1942 Sept. | 102 99 Crops ............ 119.3 | 119.5 | 119.6 | 119.6 | 119.6 
1940...... | 118 93 * Oct. 116 90 Raw materials... .. 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Cereals and Meat 93.0} 66.9 | 102.8 | 105.6 | 105.9 1941...... | 98 83 Complete index... .| 143.6 | 143.7 | 143.7 | 143.7 | 143.8 
Other Foods ...... 70.4 ot os =. "—. Py ey ag ey roe 
Textiles .......... 74.2 7 / J . eS a ar ug C. ov ov. 
os.......... 113.2 | 95.4 | 129.8 | 137.2 | 137.2 _ Indices calculated b bby Wholesale, Textile Association see Rin ‘ 4, ‘ 3, 25, 
Misce in col rati 
Seecansons Cee | oe 746 | 115.9 | 122.0 | 122.0 Purchase Tax © a8 memes; agues om Savion i 1942 
Complete Index 87.2 | 70.3 | 107.6 | 111.9| 111.8 | comparable throughout. For annu : “a 147.9| 92.2 | 115.6 | 118.9 | 119.3 
neem esol coeateeell eneenssieedl mecenenal and monthly of Sales, Sept., 1940-Oct., 1941, | Raw materials..... 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
1913=100 ........ 119.9| 96.8 | 148.1 | 154.1| 153.9 See Economist, Nov. 29, 1941. “Source : Board of Trade Complete index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 140.5 | 143.3 | 143.6 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery, 


NATIONAL BANK OF 


LIMITED. 
Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Ugenda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2, 
BRANCHES : 


INDIA 


Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 
Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu Kenya 
Bombay Lahore Mombasa Colony 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi British 
Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A. 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe 
Cochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja Uganda 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ... Tanganyika Territory. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL sas £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL bab fee ess £2,000.000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of ~ Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL . = es $50.000.000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PaID-UP_ —— eens tan 

= .e» » 6,500.00 
RESERVE FUNDS { HONGKONG CURRENCY $10.000.000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Offices HONGKONG, 

temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, 

Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated tp England ont 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 


prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases 
Full particulara may be had on application 


‘You - purchase 


Bi Savings Bonds 
Easy Pay batts 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
a wating ae, for peeaine 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LID. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000.000 
ASSETS EXCEED - + «=  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000.006 ° 


(1941 Accounts) 





Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published we bes” Tue Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 


TLIC ROTVAINAATOT 


at Brettenbam House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—-Saturday, December 5, 1 
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